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MARIA MITCHELL. 


THE ASTRONOMER. 


ENGLAND has her Caroline Herschel, 
and America her Maria Mitchell, thus 
giving to the Anglo-Saxon woman on 
both sides of the Atlantic high standing 
in astronomical science—a standing 
earned by diligence in study and life- 
long fidelity to their chosen field of 
science. No» one will dispute, we think, 
the right of Miss Mitchell to stand with 
Caroline Herschel, at least in the merit 
of a discoverer. 

In temperament, Miss Mitchell pos- 
sessed much of the motive, a characteris- 
tic usually found in the woman who takes 
up a pursuit that demands assiduous 
effort for excellence. Her face possesses 
the cast of expression belonging to an 
organization in which are the elements 
that contribute to energy, perseverance, 
and endurance. The forehead shows 
power of attention and memory of de- 
tails, and unusual capacity to estimate 
the bearing and relation of facts. The 
eyes have that in their manner of out- 
look that intimates mental poise, and at 
the same time the disposition to examine 
a subject thoroughly. There was no 
flippancy in the methods of Maria 
Mitchell. The head was doubtless high, 
corresponding with the deep upper lip 
and firm mouth ; and it can be inferred 
easily from these signs that she pos- 
sessed very unusual power in the way of 
self-reliance and steadfastness. The ob- 
server must note remarkable breadth at 
the root of the nose, and also from the 
outer angle of the eye. This constitu- 
tion of head is inseparable from great 
capacity in the appreciation of form, 
and also of size, while ability to enter 
into the minutiz of comp:tation is also 
indicated. Looking at that head, as 
drawn by the artist, we are prompted to 
say that she ought t> have lived much 
longer, for certainly the equipment of 
physical material given her by nature 
was liberal, and its judicious manage- 
ment should have extended the term of 


her scientific labor. We infer from the 
little we know of the cause of her death, 
paralysis of the brain, that she had not 
been frugal in the expenditure of her 
vital resources, but had suffered her in- 
terest with the science she loved to ex- 
haust them. She found when it was 
too late that it had been better had she 
for many years worked with modera- 
tion, and trusted less to the old convic- 
tion of her strength and endurance. 

From an interesting sketch in the Sci- 
entific American we take the notes that 
follow : 

She was born on the island of Nan- 
tucket, on August 18, 1818, where her 
father for many years was cashier of 
the Pacific Bank. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and was prepared 
for Harvard College when the war of 
1812 broke out. This interfered with his 
studies, and he became a teacher. Mean- 
while he developed a fondness for as- 
tronomy, and for a long time devoted 
his leisure to tha! science with a rude 
telescope, built for him by a clockmaker. 
In later years he was able to provide 
himself with a well equipped observa- 
tory, and continued his researches until 
his death. During many years he made 
systematic determinations for the work 
conducted under the auspices of the 
United States coast survey, a2d his son, 
Henry Mitchell, is to-day an assistant in 
that body. 

Maria was one of the older children, 
and inherited her fondness fcr science 
from her father. At first he was her 
teacher, and as a child she made such 
rapid progress in her studies that she 
was soon able to assist him in his inves- 
tigations. Later she studiel under 
Charles Pierce, and became his assistant 


in the school at Nantucket. While a 


young girl her mother died, and much 
of the care of the home fell to her 
charge. 

At the age of eighteen she was ap- 
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pointed librarian of the Nantucket Ath- 
enzeum, which place she held for twenty 
years, and it was her proud boast that 
she had regularly earned a salary from 
the time that she was seventeen years 
old. While filling this post she con- 
tinued her interest in astronomy, and 
all of her spare time was devoted to the 
study of the stars. She soon surpassed 
her father in the zeal and earnestness 
with which she made researches. Be- 
sides many careful observations, she 
made a specialty of examining nebulz 
and systematically searched for comets. 
She discovered several small nebulz, 
and finally, on October 1, 1847, discov- 
ered a comet, now known as Miss 
Mitchell’s. At first she could hardly be- 
lieve that she had actually discovered a 
comet, and requested her father to send 
an inquiry to Cambridge. A few days 
later Father De Vico saw the same comet 
in Rome, and it was subsequently seen 
by astronomers in Kent and Hamburg. 

Some years previous Frederick VI., 
King of Denmark, offered a gold medal 
as a prize to any one discovering a tele- 
scopic comet. This medal was given to 
Miss Mitchell, and she was also the re- 
cipient of a copper medal struck in her 
honor by the republic of San Marino, in 
Italy. When the publication of the 
American Nautical Almanac was begun 
she was employed in that work, and 
continued so engaged until after her ap- 
pointment to Vassar College. 

In 1858 she went to Europe, for the 
purpose of visiting the leading observa- 
tories of Great Britain and the Continent. 
While in England she was entertained 
by Sir John Herschel and Sir George B. 
Airy, the astronomers royal. Leverrier 
received her in Paris, and Humboldt in 
Berlin, where she also met Encke. In 
Rome she met Miss Bremer, and became 
intimate with the family of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with whom she traveled 
from Paris to Italy. 

During her absence abroad a fund of 
money was raised by the women of 
America, under the leadership of Miss 


Elizabeth Peabody, and on her return 
she was presented with a telescope larger 
tcan that owned by her father, and 
which was set up at Nantucket. Later, 
when her father removed to Lynn, 
Mass., the telescope was taken there. 

In 1865, she was invited to fill the chair 
of astronomy at Vassar College, with 
charge of the observatory. This ap- 
pointment she accepted, and removed to 
Poughkeepsie, where she continued in 
the active administration of her duties 
until January, 1888, when she tendered 
her resignation. This the trustees were 
unwilling to accept, and passed a reso- 
lution giving her an indefinite leave of 
absence, and directed the payment of 
her entire salary until the board should 
take further action. 

At that time one of her friends wrote: 
‘**Maria Mitchell is going from Vassar, 
yet leaves to the college more than she 
takes away. Her twenty-five years of 


influence have left indelible imprint up- 
on the institution which she has helped 
to build up. She has not been conspicu- 


ous for administrative ability, and en- 
tirely lacks policy to successful diplo- 
macy ; but her sound common sense, 
her fearless frankness, her courage born 
of strong conviction, have always made 
her a power to be respected and feared.” 

On leaving Vassar she retired to Lynn. 
A reception in her honor was made a 
feature of the alumni meeting of Vassar 
Association in New York City, but she 
was unable to be present, and wrote: 
‘*T have noticed that the attempt to grow 
young is, at seventy, not often a success. 
It goes to my heart to say that I cannot 
come to the reception in New York, but 
I am tired, and after more than half a 
century am trying to rest.” The rest 
she sought for was not long in coming. 
Scarcely a year had passed, when, on 
June 28, 1889, she died from disease of 
the brain, at her home in Lynn. 

Miss Mitchell was the recipient of 
many honors. The degree of LL. D. 
was given her in 1853 by Hanover Col- 
lege, and in 1887 by Columbia. She 
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was the first woman to be elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and in 1850 joined the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, 
of which she was made a fellow in 1874. 
She was prominent in the movement 
tending to elevate woman’s work, and 





was president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Woman at 
the Syracuse meeting in 1875, and at 
the Philadelphia meeting in 1876. In 
late years her special studies were de- 
voted to sun spots and the satellites of 
Jupiter. 





MARGARET FULLER. 


R. HAWTHORNE called Mar- 
garet Fuller “‘a Humbug”—a 
most misapplied term in her case. A 
Humbug is one who knowingly cheats ; 
who knows perfectly well that he has no 
right to the claims he makes ; that in 
the background his pretense has nothing 
to justify itself. This was by no means 
the case with Margaret Fuller. She 
solemnly believed she was the greatest 
woman that ever was born; that, give 
her a fair chance, she could effect a total 
revoiution in the human race. Sappho, 
Hypatia, Cleopatra, were mere babies 
compared with what she felt was latent 
in her own veins. 

She was always boasting that she 
stood alone, and she was well aware of 
the volcano passions that burned within 
herself ; so much deeper than those of 
other women she felt them to be, that 
she did not scruple to claim for them, as 
did George Eliot, exceptional criterions 
for judgment, and, if she mistook at 
last, and was consumed by her own 
fires, she would believe that she only an- 
ticipated the ethics of the future. 

She had exhaustless faith in herself— 
the best thing possible for every woman 
to have. It is none the less true she has 
left nothing behind her commensurate 
with those pretensions, but she im- 
pressed others with a sense of her mag- 
nitude ; therefore there was by this con- 
sensus the ground-base for all that she 
claimed. 

I have no doubt the internal parlia- 
ment of Margaret Fuller echoed and re- 
echoed with unspeakable eloquence, 
and with aspirations akin to those of a 
Hampden, a Milton, orja Cromwell. 


What if these never found a voicing? 
Shall the scroll, shriveled, scorched, 
lost on the whirlwinds, be accounted as 
non-existent, because the sibyl found no 
comprehending brain to save the pre- 
cious utterance from destruction ? Mar- 
garet had no fair chance, no blessed 
opportunity to be what she might have 
been, such as the poorest masculine dul- 
lard finds ready at hand, and crowds of 
approving on-lookers waiting to give 
him a godspeed. 

Balzac used to publish the titles of 
books formulated in his own imagina- 
tion, which he never wrote, in spite of 
all his toil, and he used to plume him- 
self upon these unwritten books, grow 
large, and proud, and happy, because of 
these tomes filling the vast unknown, 
where doubtless the best works are 
doomed to exist. Margaret had this wit- 
ness within to indorse all she claimed, 
and if any one doubted the Cassandra 
voice it was simply a mistake, the stand- 
point of view taken from too limited a 
base. The titles of books never auto- 
matically existing by Balzac are pre- 
served religiously by the admirers of the 
French writer, as they should be pre- 
served ; possibilities are realities to the 
true mind, and the reputation of Mar- 
garet Fuller, largely made up of the 
estimation of lookers-on, is a far more 
desirable record than that of hundreds 
of others, cut and dried, finished up and 
complete as platitudes or commonplaces 
can be easily done. 

Margaret was devoid of grace and at- 
tractiveness, so often the bane to women 
of intellect, who are apt to question how 
much of their acceptance is due to 
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beauty and how much to superior men- 
tal caliber. Had Margaret been a sham, 
she would have had a touch of that 
egregious vanity which is as often found 
in a plain as in a handsome woman. 
When Margaret appeared in Paris with 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Spring, the first 
movement was to go to a modiste and 
provide suitable toilettes. It was a hard 
test for Miss Fuller to walk up and 
down a long hall before the critical eye 
and shaking head of the artist, but she 
did it, and submitted to unflattering 
comments without a murmur. When 
all was complete, and she walked the 
hall in her handsome and becoming 
gear, it was quite touching as she turned 
to Mrs. S., saying, ‘‘I did not know I 
could ever look so well.” 

Of the last few, sad years of Marga- 
ret’s life in Italy, and that seemingly 
ill-assorted and suspicious marriage with 
Ossoli, I do not wish to say anything or 
pass any judgment upon it, any more 
than I would condemn George Eliot for 
what she did, or blame Thomas Carlyle 
because he failed to appreciate his noble 
wife until the solemn curtain of death, 
as by a divine reflection, gave back the 
writing. When shall we ever learn to 
accept genius as it comes to us—infirm 
in part, it may be, but glorious as a new 
utterance from the eternities ! 

If there existed the shadow of a hum- 
bug to stain the memory of Margaret 
Fuller, it will exist in the folly, the 
weakness, the sham of calling such a 
woman Countess. She was proud of 
her name, Margaret, a pearl, and had a 
pretty superstition, also, about names, 
as most of us have, as indicating destiny ; 
and when the drear, engulfing wave 
closed over the brave heart, let us be 
lieve the Pearl sought its native element. 

True, Margaret never found expression 
commensurate with her self-conscious- 
ness—what then? The writer who says 
the utmost of his thought has found his 
limitation ; while the one who feels the 
unspoken power, the melody like that of 
Keats’s nightingale, smothered by its 





excess, is the one we long to hear speak, 
and mourn at their lack of speech. There 
is a prophetic pathos in a character that 
intimates so much and achieves so com- 
paratively little. 

It may be Margaret Fuller was in my 
mind when I wrote the following : 


UNATTAINED. 


Alone we stand to solve the doubt— 
Alone we work salvation out— 
Casting our feeble hands about 


For human help—for human cheer, 
Or only for a human tear; 
Forgetting God is always near. 


The Poet, in his highest flight, 

Sees ranged beyond him, height o’er 
height, 

Visions that mock his utmost might ; 


And music, borne by echo back, 
Pines on a solitary track, 
Till faint hearts sigh, alas! alack! 


And Beauty, born of highest art, 
Slips from the limner’s hand apart, 
And leaves him aching at the heart: 


The sweetest face has never brought 
Its fairest look; the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought. 


The quaint, old litanies that fell 
From ancient Seers, great hearts impel 
To nobler deeds than poets tell. 


We live, we breathe, all unexpressed, 
Our holiest, noblest in the breast 
Lie struggling in a wild unrest, 


Awaking fibers that shall leap, 
And an exultant harvest reap 
At Death’s emancipating sleep. 


Our onward lights eternal shine— 
Conquered by no unmanly pine 
We royal amaranths may twine. 


The great God knocks upon the do 
Ready to run our chalice o’er, 
If but the heart will ask for more; 


If hungering with a latent sense 
We know not, ask not, how or whence, 
But take our consecration thence. 


The wine-press must alone be trod— 
The burning plow-share pressed unshod— 
There is no rock of help but God. 
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Genius has three great works to do in 
the world before it can make itself effect- 
ive: first, to make itself known, then 
felt, and lasily, needed, in the world. 
Who, save Milton and Shakespeare, has 
accomplished all this? Yet our race 
has produced innumerable lesser lights, 
all beautiful and needed, as the universe 
has its great suns, and is flecked with 
planets, and finally packed full of star 
dust. 

Great as was the utterance of Daniel 
Webster, he was himself greater than 
any expression he has left, and will 
stand in ages like Zeus among the frater- 
nity of Olympus. He is one of those 
immortal made because of the great de- 
sign in him—the triumph of a race—the 
perfection of a force. It is excess of 
folly to talk of what is left undone, 
when the very raising of the question 
indicates our belief in the capacity for 
achievement. 

I believe Margaret was embarrassed, 
mazed, as it were, with the weight of 
her irresistible inward power, as was 
Daniel Webster; a sad consciousness of 
an unattainable something hindered by 
adverse causes, and in Margaret’s by 
that deadening poverty against which it 
is so hard to struggle, and of which 
Cowper has said : 

‘*Where poverty is felt the thought is 
chained.” ‘. 

I do not see it as a blemish that she 
drank tea, any more than in the great 
Dr. Johnson. Dull minds, obtuse minds, 
need nothing to alleviate them. When 
I gave my lecture in Boston, and spoke 
of this, I was contradicted somewhat 
rudely by an auditor, but it was not the 
less true from many sources of author- 
ity, most especially from Mrs. Cleverly, 
with whom Margaret boarded in Boston. 
The contradiction and denial, at any 
rate, seemed rather childish. I met Mar- 
garet not unfrequently in New York 
and Brooklyn, and we more than once 
enacted charades and proverbs together, 
but she was not inventive, and was not 
in the least humorons. I did not the 


less approve her for this negation, being 
myself more inclined to the grave than 
the funny. 

Margaret’s egotism made companion- 
ship with her nearly impossible. She 
must be deferred to, yielded to, or she 
turned away in scorn. She detested the 
butterflies of fashionable society, and 
had no eye for the pretty graces that 
make such attractive ; while the coquet- 
ries of young girls, as natural to them 
as to birds and squirrels, she condemned 
with a grim severity. Time and study 
and enlightenment are fast wiping out 
this stain upon the sex. 

Margaret was naturally contentious ; 
why not when she differed ? Isa woman 
to ignore opinions for the sake of com- 
placency? The only thing that would 
justify her in doing so is when the point 
at issue is of no comparative import. I 
have a holy horror, too, of silence when 
a truth is involved, which once brought 
upon myself a strong, playful remon- 
strance from John Neal. ‘‘ Do not trot 
out an elephant to crack a flea, my dear 
friend,” he said. 

On this side of Margaret's character 
her power of dissent, her scorn and 
contempt had a devilish sort of magui- 
tude about them, quite appalling to a 
trembling young man who had presumed 
to lift up his small pipe in her presence, 
as I once had the opportunity to over- 
hear at a reception at Dr. Dewey’s. I 
could not sympathize with this annihi- 
lating use of terms to an opponent, and 
fear it looked not only cruel, but foolish. 
We were both of old Puritanic blood, 
and hence likely to see everything in a 
grave light. My own tendency to tol- 
eration and forbearance was a snare and 
trial to me. Margaret was troubled with 
no such scruples, but bore down like a 
Dutch galleon upon all weaker craft. 

Margaret attracted and repelled me by 
what I considered her lack of justice and 
consideration for others. My husband 
went one evening to one of Margaret’s 
conversations at the house of the 
Springs, and on his return home I nat- 
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urally asked him what he thought of 
her. ‘‘She is a mixture of pedantry 
and pretension,” he replied, ‘‘ with not 
a little, but a vast, opinion of herself.” 
This was apparent to every one, and to 
me, seeing her possibilities, not so very 
objectionable. Women will not under- 
value one of the sex who stands, as she 
averred of herself, alone ; yes, alone in 
a sort of misty haze, a picture of some 
Mona Lisa, that suggests so much and 
tells so little. 

As I before said, when I lectured upon 
Margaret Fuller in Boston my lecture 
was not well received, nor well attended. 
At the close many questi>ns were asked 
me which seemed aggressive, but I found 
that Margaret’s mother and brother 
were both present, with no unkindly 
sympathies, for they invited me to tea 
with them the next evening. 

I found Mrs. Fuller a woman of the 
style of all the women of that genera- 
tion—tall, large, statuesque (as was my 
mother, nearly a head taller than my- 


self), with a judicial, self poised bearing, 


sure to command respect. I said to 
myself, ‘‘This woman is greater than 
her daughter, as my mother was greater 
than I am.” Both were without per- 
spective, lacked shades, were not of the 
kind to make mistakes in life or shirk 
responsibilities. There was something 
fine in the broad, well-knit shoulders of 
Mrs. Fuller, in the firmly outlined waist 
never compressed by corset, and the 
bust of a Juno, without any sensual 
fullness below the girdle. I remember 
Mrs. Fuller bade one of her grand- 
daughters take up her sewing, saying, 
‘*Remember your Aunt Margaret was 
never idle ; she was vareful of her time.” 

Margaret no more stood alone than 
other women, except as her disagreeable 
methods drove people away from her. 
At a brilliant Valentine party at Miss 
Lynch’s, now Mrs. Botta, I remember 
Mrs. Osgood and I ran up to the dress- 
ing room with our hands full of tributes ; 
Fannie had more than us all. As we 
neared the landing I heard a very heavy 


sigh, almost a groan, and, looking up, 
saw Miss Fuller looking over the balus- 
trade. Putting my hand on her arm, I 
said: ‘‘You do not care for trifles like 
these; your one was better than all 
others.” ‘It leaves me alone as I 
always am,” was the reply. I cannot 
recall the whole of her valentine, but it 
closed : 

‘*And Venus, though divinely bright, 

Is left without a Satellite.” 

In New York, Margaret, without 
beauty, always self-conscious, and with- 
out repartee, preferring a monologue, 
was apt to be given a wide berth. I re- 
member one evening, while talking with 
a pleasant group, I observed Margaret 
seated on a lounge quite alone. Ad- 
dressing Mr. C. F. Hoffman, as the most 
courteous as well as chivalrous member 
of my surroundings, I whispered: 
‘*Transcendental is quite alone.” ‘‘To 
hear is to obey,” was the response. 

I naturally watched the result, and 
that was the only time I ever saw Mar- 
garet Fuller look absolutely handsome. 
She gave me a quick, woman’s triumph- 
ant glance, and then was replying to his 
agreeable badinage, as he knocked her 
theories good-naturedly right and left. 
Of course she never knew the little ruse 
I had put in action. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





THK NIGHT COMETH. 


Terrible night to those with task half ended, 
Who revel careless through the rosy hours; 
Leaving the corn, the goodly corn, untended, 
To gather in the flowers; 
Which close, or droop, or die when eve ad- 
vances, 
And lo, the sorry harvest withered lies; 
And phantoms of lost hope, lost time, lost 
chances 
Out of the gloom arise. 
Not so comes night to all. 
strengthen 
Toilers with burden of the day opprest; 
To whom the evening shadows, while they 
lengthen, 
Bring peace and hard-won rest. 
Oh, welcome rest for weary hearts and aching, 
And wounded feet all travel-stained and sore; 
Welcome the rest,—thrice welcome the 
awaking, 
Never to need it more. 


Sweet sleep will 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—Ne. 28. 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
The English Novelist. 


THIs gentleman acquired reputation 
as a writer of sketches and novels when 
a@ comparatively young man, and with 
unremitting industry he has kept him- 
self prominently before the public since, 
few other writers of fiction being able to 
maintain so strong a hold upon the 
English-speaking masses. 

In his general organization the En- 
glish type is marked ; the contours of 
head and face would at once impress an 
experienced physiognomist with that 
fact. The development of the forehead 
is striking, the lower half being of ex- 
traordinary fullness, and indicating 
special talent for observation and mem- 
ory. Language is alsoa marked trait. 
The temperament does not appear to con- 
tribute to that liveliness and resilience, 
that quick susceptibility that one would 
expect in a popular novelist, but rather 


to deliberation, method, and good na- 
ture. One unfamiliar with his writing 
would not expect to find startling ‘‘sit- 
uations,” over-drawn pictures of charac- 
ter, and sensational diction in it, but 
carefully planned and well balanced 


narrative and natural incident. There 
is too much of the practical in this men- 
tal constitution for its owner to indulge 
in sentimental superfluities and frothy 
commonplaces. He would be likely in 
most cases to entertain a purpose in 
writing, and work it out as an essential 
element of his book. He does not strike 
one as brilliant or dashing, but as an 
industrious, steady-going man—one of 
those who do not write according to in- 
spiration or when the mood takes them, 
but systematically, ‘‘ putting in” so 
many hours a day, and patiently going 
on from the opening to the finish. 
Physically considered, such an organ- 
ization requires not a little out-of-door 
exercise to preserve a healthful equilib- 
risim ; and too much confinement at the 
desk in-doors would be likely to produce 


organic derangements of more or less 
troublesome nature. 

William Wilkie Co lins was born in 
London in the year 1824. His father, 
William Collins, was a member of the 
Royal Academy, and his mother a sister 
of the portrait painter, Mrs. Carpenter. 

He was educated at home and also 
studied on the Continent. After a few 
years spent in commerce he was en- 
tered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
he found literature more to his taste 
than law, and first ventured in thst. 
field by preparing a biography of his 
father, which was published in 1848. 
Two years later he made his first attempt. 
as a novelist, but achieved only a mod- 
erate success. In 1851 he published a 
volume of picturesque writing entitled 
**Rambles beyond Railways: a Narra- 
tive of a Walking Tour in Cornwali.”” 
Having secured some amount of atten- 
tion, Mr. Collins became connected with 
Dickens in Household Words and All 
the Year Round. He was perhaps the 
only prominent associate of Dickens 
who did not seculously imitate him. In 
1856 he published ‘‘ After Dark,” in 1856 
“The Dead Secret,” in 1858-9 ‘‘The 
Queen of H .” These books showed 
skill in the narrative, art, and general 
literary craftsmansh'p. In 1859 ‘* The 
Woman in White” appeared, being first. 
published in All the Year Round. This 
story gave him a high place among au- 
thors, and it is said: ‘‘Such grasp of a 
central idea, so much power in detail, 
such hold of interest and marshaling of 
incident, and, above all, so much art in 
withholding the key to a m7stery, had 
not been shown by any living English 
novelist.” In 1866 ‘‘ Armadale” ap- 
peared, for which the author received 
very large remuneration; but he aid 
not repeat his former success until he 
published ‘‘ The Moonstone,” in 1868. 

It were hardly too much to say that 
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in sheer ingenuity of construction ‘‘ The 
Moonstone” has no superior, and per- 
haps no equal, in fiction—English or 
foreign. In 1873 “‘ The Magdalen” ap- 
peared, being first published in Temple 
Bar. The idea crystallized in this book 
was a very old one, liable to offend all 
sticklers for the conventional in social 


read there two of his short stories, ‘‘ The 
Frozen Deep” and ‘‘The Dream Wom- 
an.” He has had a career as a drama- 
tist, and has even played in person. His 
first drama, ‘‘ The Lighthouse,” was pri- 
vately played at Tavistock House, and 
afterward brought out at the Olympic 
Theater. ‘‘The Frozen Deep” was dra- 














WILKIE COLLINS. 


discriminations. But the nobility of the 
author's motive was deemed sufficient to 
override ail minor shortcomings. Of 
his many other books those entitled to 
mention are: ‘‘ The Law and the Lady ” 
(1875), ‘‘The Frozen Deep,” ‘‘ My La- 
dy’s Money,” ‘‘Jezebel’s Daughter,” 
“The Legacy of Cain.” In 1873-4 Mr. 
Wilkie Collins visited America, and 


matized, and Dickens played in it. ‘‘ The 


Moonstone” and “The Woman in 
White” were produced at the Olympic, 
but did not succeed. 

When preparing to write a story Mr. 
Collins tells us that his first aim is to 
get hold of a central idea, ‘‘ the pivot of 
the story.” He then builds up his plot, 
characters, and incidents, somewhat like 
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a machinist, who first has to decide 
what end the machine he means to build 
is designed to accomplish, and then‘ con- 
structs all its parts and fittings so as best 
to further this. In ‘‘The Woman in 
White” the dominating idea is the sub- 
stitution of on> woman for another in a 
lunatic asylum; in ‘‘The Moonstone,” 


ries grouped as one. Sometimes this 
principle has led him to write out the 
latter part of his work first, and the first 
almost. last. 

Wilkie Collins has never married, 
and lives in easy circumstances, occu- 
pying a large house in Gloucester Place, 
London. He has been, as we have inti- 














CAROLINE SCHULTZE, 


the projection of an Eastern talisman 
with the superstitious devotion of its 
attendant priests into modern c'vilized 
society. Owing to this unity of idea a 
leading characteristic of his is that he 
gives us one continuous story, con- 
structed with relation to a given end, 
instead of two or three alternating sto- 


mated, an assiduous, and is still a care- 
ful, worker, most of his novels having 
been written or revised seven times 
before seeing types. At one time he 
wrote every day and almost all day, and 
this mainly from his delight in the 
work. Nowadays he restricts himself 
to four hours’ work a day. 
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CAROLINE SCHULTZE, 


The Young Russo-French Physician. 


STIMULATED by the success of their 
American sisters in entering the walks 
of professional life, many women in 
Europe have made their way to public 
recognition as physicians. Not long 
since an account was given in the PHRE- 
NOLOGIOCAL of a plucky Dutch lady who 
persistently fought her way to success— 
overcoming many obstacles of usage 
and prejudice—-until the Faculty of 
Medicine accorded her full authority to 
practice as a physician. Now we are 
pleased to print here some account of a 
Russian girl who has received the re- 
ward of perseverance from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Mademoiselle Caroline 
Schultze, whose portrait is given here- 
with, in the costume d2emed appropriate. 
to the French (‘icentiate in medicine, is 
of Russian birth, and but twenty-two 
years of age. She was born at Varso- 
vie, in a family of musicians, and at the 
age of 17 desired to give herself up com- 
pletely to scientific studies. Finding 
that under the Russian law she could 
not have access toany school of medi- 
cine, she went to Paris to pursue her 
medical studies. Less than five years 
have teen sufficient for her to finish her 
task well and obtaim the diploma of 
**Doctor.” Armed with this title, she 
will establish herself in Paris, calling 
France her adopted country, and with 
the intention of devoting herself exclu- 
sively to the.diseases of women and 
children. 

In her thesis, delivered on the occa- 


sion of her graduation, Mile. Schultze 
chose as her subject, ‘“‘The Female 
Physician of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and claimed, with a brilliant display of 
argument, that, in the near future, 
woman would have an important place 
in the medical world, and that the fe- 
male practitioners would take their stand 
with the male practitioners. ‘‘ The sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century,” she 
said, ‘‘has been marked by a general 
movement of intellectual and profes- 
sional emancipation for women. All 
civilized nations have formed their fem- 
inine contingent in the study and prac 

tice of medical sciences. Everywhere 
women, who have fought the advance 
guard for their intellectual and profes- 
sional emancipation, have had difficul- 
ties of all kinds to overcome ; but every- 
where, up to the present at least, they 
have been victorious.” 

Prof. Charcot, the distinguished su- 
perintendent of the Salpetriere, com- 
plimented the effort of the young doctor, 
and gallantly said: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you 
are beautiful, you are young, you are 
well informed, you are courageous, you 
have everything in your favor. A\l- 
though I do not share all the ideas which 
you advocate, I render justice to the tal- 
ent with which you defended them.” 

The face of the lady is certainly elo- 
quent with the spirit that has carried her 
througe the course of study and prepar- 
ation for her responsible duties. It 
shows spirit, feeling, pride, self-reliance, 
and talent. We wish her success in the 
noble mission to which she has devoted 
herself. EDITOR. 


—_—01e--—2+—_—_- 


MARRIAGE AND OTHER CONTRACTS. 


HE near connection between the 
psychical and physical is recog- 
nized, discussed, written upon, but it 
would seem rarely appreciated as a fact ; 
that is, not often considered in the mo- 
mentous events of life. If we build a 
good house we take into consideration 
the contingencies of fire ; hence we make 


it as invulnerable to the element as pos- 
sible. Fire being a demonstrated fact, 
we fear it and guard against it. The 
ship, also, is built with a view to prov- 
ing superior to the formidable ocean it 
rides, water being as inexorable a foe as 
it is a kindly friend. 

But in forming partnerships and the 
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life-long tie of matrimony, how little 
profound attention the average man and 
woman give to what seems of so much 
moment, namely, matter’s relation to 
force, spirit, soul, each in its place de- 
pendent upon matter’s fuel—that elec- 
trical atmosphere through which every 
thought and act are accomplished ! 

The question, Is this individual I am 
about to link with myself constituted to 
blend and harmonize with my own na- 
ture or to clash with it ? may arise, but 
how rarely does the participant in such 
association search deeply or investigate 
in the proper: field for a solution to the 
problem. How often is the soul retard- 
ed, weighed down, nay, obliterated (for 
this life), by some brainless hulk drag- 
ging upon it through decades, perhaps ! 
And why is this? Because, forsooth, 
we have no abrupt physical shock, man- 
ifesting that the trouble resulting from 
such intimacies is the effect of the trans- 
gression of spiritual law. What so all- 
important as the judicious observance of 
the laws which govern the soul, the 
better part of the human organism, the 
only portion of that complex organism 
which is immortal—which must be im- 
mortal if it be at all ! 

Setting aside all considerations of the 
flesh, the replenishment of its fires, 
‘** Nature’s sweet restorer,” sleep, there 
Is the inherent temperament. In friend- 
ships, in marriages, the all-important 
point to be considered, and which is oft- 
enest overlooked, is that question of soul 
affinity. It may appear a simple ques- 
tion to ask what is soul? We speak of 
the heart as bearing upon the common, 
emotional nature of the fleshly, human 
anatomy, but soul/ Have not all of us 
a distinct and purified ideal of the sig- 
nificance implied by the word ? 

Yet what is soul? Is it not that con- 
dition which is receptive of thy ideal ? 
That spiritual condition to which the 
human nervous organization is some- 
times raised when the purest and finest 
of all things, human and mechanical 
and vegetable, seems pleasing, gratify- 








ing, and elevating. This study of soul 
seems a feature left out where so many 
other things are pursued. Of how much 
moment to-day is the study of the world’s 
different modes of verbal expression, 
language ; yet is it not simply a means 
for the transmission of idea? It is not 
the idea itself. I think that the same 
amount of time devoted by the studious 
to the consideration of the one little 
word soul, with its significant meaning, 
would doubtless lead to that millennium 
expected by the mass of people as an 
accident to be effected through super- 
natural agencies. The common term 
marriage, to-day, means everything but 
soul fraternity. People with large eyes, 
set widely apart, with perfectly formed 
lips, mobile and expressive, decided noses 
and harmonious proportions, will wed 
eonsorts with small eyes, insignificant 
noses, and lank, ungainly, or stunted 
figures. Weall know why this is. It 
is the result of circumstance rather than 
reflection. A man and a woman meet: 
The one is world-worn—a wearied tusi- 
ness man, we will say; the other is a 
young, smiling woman-~one who has 
learned it is best to smile on a tired-out 
man. He is gratified, rested ; wonders 
why all women are not as sensible as 
that one. Presently they are married ; 
and presently again they are separated 
or divorced. And why? Because he 
was egregiously deceived. Because, in- 
stead of studying the motives of this 
human being (motives the outgrowth of 
the spirit, its perfumed blossoms or its 
rank weeds), he thought only of what 
was agreeable to himself. Instead of 
analyzing characteristics, so easily dis- 
covered by the thoughtful observer, in 
the human face divine—instead of ques- 
tioning whether that brow, eye, and 
mouth bespoke frankness and generos- 
ity, or the reverse ; whether that gaze, 
that turn of the head, that movement of 
the body were studied, or the spontane- 
ous action of impulse—he dwelt only 
upon the physical proportion of the face 
and the pleasure it gave him to find an 
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agreement with his every word, a bon 
mot for his diversion, with no thought 
of the motive his companion had in thus 
flattering him. 

In calling motive the outgrowth of 
the spirit, I am considering spirit as a 
moral force acting through the physical. 
Spirit is active; soul is passive. Spirit 
comes to the front; the soul remains 
aloof from the spirit’s action, but dic- 
tates its best performances. When its 
messages are accepted and acted upon 
through the animal forces, the out- 
growth is flowers whose fragrance pene- 
trates far and wide. We speak of spirit 
in common association with certain ani- 
mal conditions; when amusement, in- 
telligence, are keenly exercised ; when 
emergencies require steady nerve; of 
soul in association with sublime inspira- 
tion, or the exercise of self-abnegation. 
The spirit is subject to soul while being 
closely allied to it. The spirit may act 
in the midst of discord; the soul pre- 
vails, and can dictate only through har- 
monious conditions, which conditions 
the spirit may help to achieve. 

Tse expression of habitual action is 
more reliable than facial expression, 
which may be transitory. Often are we 
deceived by the expression of a face, 
which, under certain conditions of satis- 
faction, indicated an admirable nature. 
Rarely are we deceived in like manner 
when influenced by habitual action, 
normal expression, and, I would add, 


the relation of feature and form, when 
the observer is a profound one. No 
such reader can mistake ; he will single 
out the man of brains with feeling from 
the man of brains devoid of feeling; 
the narrow from the liberal ; the sly and 
cunning from the open and honest. To 
a close student the proportions of the 
human head and the relation of the 
facial features are infallible in exposition 
of character. Far safer than expression 
as a guide, because unchanging. 

The soul can not thrive save in har- 
monious atmospheres. It will not suc- 
cumb, will not descend in the least 
degree ; it commands harmony, or its 
presence is not there. Look, then, in 
man or woman not alone for what 
soothes or pleases our immediate condi- 
tion, or seems to meet an immediate 
need. Study, rather, the physical pro- 
portions of that person’s anatomy ; the 
physiognomy, with the relative position 
of its features ; the action, the speech, 
the voice—whether all harmonize. If 
with one thing you are pleased (upon 
protracted observance), with another 
fretted, be sure there is a discordant 
chord within that nature that bespeaks 
a fault. And as none of us are infalli- 
ble, it is for us to discover the fault ; be 
prepared for it, tocompare it liberally 
with our own weaknesses, and by no 
means to scorn its possessor, unless it 
prove so grave as to become its owner’s 
moral death-warrant. M. R. M. 





A NEW CENTER OF MEASUREMENT. 


HAVE invented an instrument for 

a new method of head measure- 
ment which is herein described. I con- 
sider the measurement from the ear 
center to be an error; it may be the 
mental center, but it is not the geomet- 
rical; for, first, according to Geometry, 
the center of a figure must be within its 
perimeter. Second, the convolutions at 
the base of the brain have to be consid- 
ered ; they would radiate to a certain 
extent upward, so the measurement from 


the tragus of the ear to the surface of 
the head would be a diameter instead of 
aradius. Third, many criminals have 
a greater measurement from the tragus 
of the ear to the top of the head than 
people with equally large brains noted 
for their moral lives. Thinking over 
the last reason, it occurred to me that 
criminal heads are remarkable for mass 
of brain situated below a line from Indi- 
viduality to Philoprogenitiveness, and 
the extremely moral have the greater 
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portion of the brain above this line; I 
therefore concluded that on this line, or 
near it, was situated the true radial eenter. 

There was some difficulty in finding a 
head sufficiently symmetrical to experi- 
ment upon ; a practiced eye can readily 
see a deviation from a right angle, even 
when a square of ordinary accuracy can 
scarcely detect it; so an experienced 
phrenologist should be able to discern a 
symmetrical head. Vago’s large bust 
being suitable, I have used it in my ex- 
periments. After patient investigation 


SHERIDAN'S CRANIOCENTROMETER. 


with Bridges’ phreno-physiometer and 
other instruments, I collected sufficient 
data to warrant me in concluding that I 
had discovered a better center than the 


ear tragus. ; 
The Craniocentrometer.— This ma- 
chine is made on the principle of parallel 
planes. There are two circles, each of 
12 inches in diameter, divided into de- 
grees and placed exactly parallel. In 
the center of each circle are movable 
pointers, connected in pairs by means of 


rods ; the rods work in a slot cut along 
the middle of the pointer, and the dis- 
tance from the center of the circle is 
marked on the pointers in inches and 
tenths; by this means a longitudinal 
plane is obtainable parallel to the medial 
section, also a transverse and a hori- 
zontal plane, by changing the position 
of the instrument. 

The results obtained are what I ex- 
pected. In the model head is revealed 
a center of equal radii and of equal 
angles, situated at the intersection of a 

line drawn from near 

the top of Individuality 

to a little below the cen- 

ter of Philoprogenitive- 

ness, and another line 

drawn from the tragus 

of the ear to the front of 

Firmness; from this 

center to Individuality 

is 3.8 inches ; to top of 

Comparison, the same; 

to back of Benevolence, 

to front of Firmness, 

front of Self-Esteem, 

below Continuity, mid- 

dle of Philoprogenitive- 

ness, all are 3.8 inches. 

The angle containing 

the perceptives is 30 de- 

grees, the angle com- 

prising Eventuality and 

Comparison the same, 

as also the angle meas- 

uring from top of Com- 

parison to nearly the 

back of Benevolence, 

then to back of Veneration, back of 

Firmness, front of Self esteem to bot- 

tom of Continuity, to near base of Philo- 

progenitiveness, to junction of neck and 
Amativeness, each 30 degrees. 

This appears to bea natural grouping ; 
the first 30 degrees contain the organs of 
perception; the second organs, relating to 
environments and conditions of exist- 
ence; the third, the philanthropic or- 
gans; fourth, religious; fifth, moral; 
sixth, governmental ; seventh, those re- 
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lating to the family ; eighth, procrea- 
tive. The angle between eighth and 
first is a longitudinal section of the 
region which phrenologists suppose to 
have control over the bodily organs, 
and may be measured by this angle with 
the depth from the center to the tragus 
of the ear. 

The transverse section of the head 
shows a division from the medial line to 
the top of Cautiousness of 40 degrees ; 
from there to top of Destructiveness, 40 
degrees ; then to bottom of Alimentive- 
ness, 40 degrees. The space from Ali- 
mentiveness to Alimentiveness is the 
transverse section of the region of con- 


trol of bodily organs, with depth from 
the new center to the tragus. This cen- 
ter shortens the length of fiber in some 
of the lower types of men consider- 
ably. 

I have also tested the machine in 
measuring human heads, making dia- 
grams from the bust, The machine was. 
made to my design by Mr. James Watt, 
of this city, and I have been assisted in 
testing its correctness by Mr. U. Connor, 
President of the Phrenological Society 
of Tasmania, and Mr. Geo. Harbord, a. 
member of the Society. 

JOHN J. SHERIDAN. 

Hobart, Tasmania. 





A PALACE OF 


HE illustration supplies a view of 
the appearance of one of the great 
palaces of the city of Nineveh in the 
days of Assyrian glory. 
The excavations which were made by 
Mr. Layard some years ago, and re- 


cently by Mr. George Smith, on the site 
of the ancient city of Nineveh, have 
rendered it possible to form a good idea 
of what must have been the beauty and 
style of its royal palaces. They appear 
to have been built on artificial mounds 
varying in height from thirty to fifty 
feet above the surrounding plain. These 
were in some cases constructed of regu- 
lar rows of bricks, and in others merely 
of earth and timber. The former prevail 
at Nimrud, and the latter at the group 
now known as Kuyunjik. A solid wall 
of masonry protected the face of the 
mound, and majestic flights of broad 
steps led up to the palace itself. Some 
of the mounds were of enormous extent, 
looking in the distance like natural ele- 
vations rather than the work of human 
hands. The palaces erected on these 
mounds or platforms were of two or 
more stories, and were built of huge 
beams and sun-dried bricks faced with 
slabs of alabaster. 

When Assyria was overrun by the 
Medes, assisted by the Babylonians, 


NINEVEH. 


about 656 B. C., Nineveh, its capital, 
was utterly destroyed, and its people 
made captive. Happily, when the 
chief buildings were overthrown, the 
beams and material of the upper stories 
protected the contents of the lower sto- 
ries, and these were further preserved 
from decay, through exposure to wind 
and rain, by the accumulation of rub- 
bish under which they were buried. In 
some cases this layer was twenty feet 
thick. 

In 1845 Layard succeeded in pene- 
trating to the ruins under the rubbish, 
and still later Mr. George Smith con- 
tinued the search. The reward repaid 
all the toil and danger. A large number 
of tablets—nearly ten thousand—were 
found covered with inscriptions. The 
writing had been done on terra-cotta 
clay while it was soft, and the tablets, 
which were about a foot square, were 
then subjected to heat until they were 
hard, They were then set up against the 
walls of the rooms in the king’s palace, 
and formed the library. One collection 
was commenced by King Shalmanezer 
about 860 B. C., and was largely in- 
creased by Sardanapalus, his successor. 
After immense labor the writing has 
been deciphered, and it is found that the 
tablets contain a continued history of 
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the reigns of these kings. They also 
bear records of current traditions. Very 
remarkably, there are two records sub- 
stantially confirming the Mosaic account 
of the Creation and the Deluge. 

The early history of Nineveh is in- 
volved in much obscurity, although 
there is reason to think that it was one 


of the cities founded by colonists from 
Arabia during the later period of the 
Cushite civilization. It is mentioned 
by Herodotus, Strabo, and other classical 
historians, in terms indicating that its 
origin to them was scarcely known, and 
that its great antiquity was a matter be- 


yond doubt. In 401 B. C., when Xen- 
ophon led the 10,000 Greeks in that 
celebrated march which he recorded, he 
passed over the territory on which Nin- 
eveh had stood. Alexander the Great, 
about seventy years later, fought the bat- 
tle of Arbela in the vicinity, and none of 
his historians mention the fact of the 
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nearness of the site of the Assyrian Capi- 
tal to the place of conflict. What re- 
mains have been since disclosed show a 
relation to the Phoenician type of archi- 
tecture, which was derived, like the gen- 
eral customs of those commercial people, 
from the ancient Arabians. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


—— ee 


THE WORKING OF THE FACULTIES. 
—No. 8. 


HE office of Firmness is to produce 
stability, perseverance, and per- 
manency to the feelings and actions. 
Without it, man vacillates and gives 
back under trial and hardship, and he 
fails to realize the proper results of his 
plans and purposes. 

Intellect may reason and plan, desire 
may urge to action, ambition prompt to 
effort, and courage to act, in vain. Ifa 
man be deficient in Firmness, he will be 
like the steamer with her machinery 
working vigorously and nobody at the 
helm. It isa great hinderance to success, 
therefore, to have this organ weak, and 
hence it should be cultivated whenever 
it is deficient, especially in children. If 
a child inclines to give up, because the 
work is difficult or the journey long, 
special pains should be taken to brace 
up and encourage him in the exercise of 
firmness and stability. 


On the contrary, though large ¥irm- 
ness be often a help, it is sometimes a 
hinderance. Those who are always in- 
clined to have their own way, to be 
stubborn and contrary, apparently for 
the sake of carrying their pojnt, are apt 
to be opposed by everybody. Whoever 
has anything to do with such persons is 
apt to plan beforehand in such a way as 
to compel the stubborn one to yield his 
point. There seems to be a delight on 
the part of everybody to get such people 
nto close quarters ; hence they lay their 
plans purposely to head them off and 
circumvent them. Besides, a stubborn 
character is not only unpleasant to get 
along with, but it is often positively 
offensive in its tone of mind and in the 
character of its manifestations, and 
thereby rendered so unpopular that peo- 
ple seem to take pleasure in disobliging 
its possessor. Again, the stubborn man, 
when he has committed himself to any 
course of action, has so strong a disin- 
clination to modify, change, or retreat 
from his position, that he forces it 
through, often to his inconvenience, 
loss, and perhaps disgrace. And there 
is no greater tyrant over a man than his 
own inordinate Firmness. It even tends 
to silence the kindliest sympathies, and 
to shut in the most tender and generous 
emotions of the soul. We have seen 
some instances of perverted Firmness 
almost as pitiable and ridiculous as the 
story of the two brothers who owned 
contiguous farms, parts of the old home- 
stead, having quarreled about line- 
fences and other trivial matters for 
twenty years; one being sick, and on 
his death-bed, invited the other to call 
on him before hedied. Feeling that he 
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was near his end, he desired to make up 
their quarrel and die in peace, which 
was accordingly agreed to. But the ex- 
citemeut of the conversation aroused the 
sick brother for the moment, and made 
him feel comparatively strong; and as 
his visitor was about leaving him, he 
remarked : ‘‘ Now, mind, if I die, the 
difficulty is settled ; but if I get well, the 
old grudge holds good.” 

Most readers will remember that more 
wrangling is had over real estate than 
over any other bargains of equal value, 
for this kind of transaction relating to 
land evokes the action of Firmness, In- 
habitativeness, and Acquisitiveness, 
while a bargain of equal value about 
something trivial or perishable only af- 
fects Acquisitiveness. 


—_—:0:-—— 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—No. 2. 
N our first article on this subject in 
the August number we called at- 
tention to the Perceptive faculties. We 
spoke of Individuality as the power for 
recognizing things without regard to 
their qualities, and said that the gram- 
matical name nounembodied everything 
which Individuality recognizes. We 
spoke of Form, Size, Weight, Color, and 
Calculation as qualities or conditions 
of matter, and said that the name ad- 
jective in grammar is employed to ex- 
press those qualities. 

We proceed now to take the next 
group, which are sometimes called the 
Literary faculties. 

The first faculty of this group is Event- 
uality. This relates to historic facts and 
transactions, or the action of things or of 
things in action, and the term verb ex- 
presses such action. We may speak 
the name horse. Individuality recog- 
nizes the idea merely as horse, and not 
of any identifying qualities. We may 
speak of the beautifully formed horse, 
or the large, heavy, black horse; and 
yet he may be regarded as fixed and 
doing nothing; but when the horse 
moves, when he gallops, it is action. It 


is an event, and this event is recognized 
by the faculty called Eventuality. It 
relates to doings and transactions, and 
belongs to active life and stirring affairs. 
There are men who have excellent mem- 
ories in connection with all perceptions. 
They see everything. They criticise 
qualities and conditions, but they have 
a poor memory of events. They forget. 
what is done or transacted. In other 
words, they forget history. A man who 
is fond of telling stories, those who are 
fond of reading stories and of reading 
what people do and say and bring about, 
have large Eventuality. Some people 
are prolix in their conversation. They 
remember so many circumstances that. 
they will give a long dialogue to reach 
a conclusion, and the listener is weary 
with the multitude of unimportant facts 
stated. 

This organ, or the two organs, one in 
each hemisphere of the brain, are located 
side by side, nearly in the middle of the 
forehead. In children and others noted 
for an excellent memory of facts, that 
part of the forehead is full, and often 
protruding. 

On either side of Eventuality is located 
the organ called Locality, which enables 
us to understand place, position, and the 
relative positions of things. If that 
faculty were blotted out, or were weak, 
it would make a wonderful want or va- 
cancy in the mind. Imagine a person 
without any notion of where other places 
or things are in relation to self. This 
element of Locality belongs to the idea 
expressed by the term place. As notwo 
objects can occupy the same place at the 
same time, the faculty of Locality gives 
us an idea where each thing is situated, 
whether above or below, or to the right. 
or left, or to the front or rear. It is the 
faculty that knows where. Other facul- 
ties know what. Geography is the 
science of places, and thus those in whom 
Locality is well developed become ex- 
pert in Geography, and are generally 
fond of traveling; always want to go 
somewhere. While not wishing to ab- 
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rogate home, there is a desire to see the 
homes of other people. Exp'orers, nav- 
igators, and pioneers are endowed with 
this faculty in a strong and active state. 
They rejoice in going somewhere. A 
person living in a village, who can not 
conveniently travel afar, enjoys roam- 
ing about the neighborhood, just mak- 
ing a call here and there. A lady will 
make a dozen calls in two hours. She 
may not have any particular errand to 
call her to a neighbor’s house, but she 
feels an impulse to go somewhere, and 
makes the call an excuse for going. 
Some animals have remarkable skill 
in finding their way home. It is said 
that when a rider crosses the plains or 
prairies and becomes confused by fog, 
darkness, or a snow storm, as to his 
locality or the direction in which he 
should travel to go t« the desired place, 
if he then leaves the matter to his horse, 
it will take him to his place of destina- 
tion, will take him home. Hunters are 
aware that young dogs that have never 
been in a given territory will go out 
with the master from camp, and, find- 
ing the track, will run among the hills 
and valleys and mountains all day after 
game, and when the hunt is finished 
and the dogs are put in leash, they will 
often pull and try to go in the opposite 
direction from which the hunters think 
is the right one to find the camp. An 
old hunter will tell a young man to fol- 
low the dogs, and, after a mile or two 
of tramping, the dogs leading and pull- 
ing, they come upon the camp and are 
astonished that the dogs should be cor- 
rect, contrary to the opinion of the men. 
There is something marvelous about 
this faculty of locality. We read in the 
books of the early phrenological writers 
that a dog was taken from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, and then on shipboard up the 
Mediterranean, and then ashore into 
Austria, and in a few days or weeks the 
dog made his appearance at his own 
home in Paris, having made the journey 
overland. He had made a short cut, 
and bad not tried to take the ‘‘back 


track.” Bees are said to fly in a bee 
line—that is, a straight line. When 
they get loaded with honey, though 
they have been buzzing about over two 
or three hundred acres of field, will make 
a turn or two in a circuit of a hundred 
feet radius until they rectify their 
thought as to the proper direction, and 
then fly in a straight or bee line to the 
hive. 

The homing pigeons or carrier pig- 
eons will go from one country to an- 
other. Armies take carrier pigeons with 
them to the field of war. They carry 
them in cages. When they desire to 
send news home quickly across the mil- 
itary lines, and over the heads of the 
opposing army, they attach to the bird a 
message made on light paper, and per- 
haps in cipher, and set the pigeon free. 
He will rise high in the air, and take a 
turn, and then start as straight for Paris 
as a rifle-ball would go. rom this city 
pigeon fanciers took birds to Ohio or 
North Carolina that were never there 
before. They were carried by train, and 
did not see an inch of the land on the 
way. They were set free at a given 
moment, the time being telegraphed, 
and people at home watched for their 
return, knowing the hour. They flew 
straight home to their cote. In that 
way there is a species of gambling and 
betting carried on among sportsmen as 
to what pigeons will get home first. 

When I was traveling as a lecturer in 
different sections of the country, I ev- 
erywhere heard remarkable stories of 
pigs finding their way home. One pig 
was carried from East Hartford, Conn., 
in an empty flour barrel. He might. 
have been six weeks old. It was a mile 
or two north of the Connecticut River 
bridge at Hartford. The route was south 
until the bridge was reached. The 
wagon went through the city of Hart- 
ford, winding around at different places 
while the man transacted business. 
Then he drove northeast several miles 
to W. Hartford, and put his pig in the 
pen. In the morning he found that the 
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pig had dug out under the bottom of the 
pen. He went to one of his near neigh- 
bors to see if the pig had come to their 
house to make friends with their pigs. 
A man there wiser than himself asked 
him where he got his pig. He said at 
W. Hartford ; he brought him home in 
an empty flour-barrel in a wagon. He 
told him to go where he got his pig and 
he would find him, or find him wearied 
out or dead on the road; that the pig 
would go in a straight line from his 
house to the place where the pig came 
from. ‘‘ But,” said the man, ‘‘the river 
is between us.” He sat there a moment 
and considered what would be astraight 
line, and then went into the meadow. 
There he found in the tall grass a path, 
where the little fellow had wallowed, in 
a direct line toward home. He crossed 
the turnpike road and went into another 
field, and then across a corn-field. 
When he came to the Connecticut River 
the man saw where he went down the 
bank and across the sand into the water. 
He got a boat an crossed over, and 
found that the pig had drifted down the 
stream, in going across, nearly half a 
mile, but when he struck the shore he 
made, in a northeast direction, straight 
for his home. When the man reached 
there he found the poor little fellow thin 
and weary, but happy, in his old home. 
He did not go across the river bridge 
and then go straight north home, but he 
took a bee line. Other incidents quite 
as strange respecting the sagacity of pigs 
in regard to locality were certified to by 
elderly and most respectable men. 

A person with this endowment can 
tind his way in a strange city. He does 
not get lost, but, after making a circuit 
in different directions, takes as nearly 
as may be a straight line for his home 
or hotel. A person who can teach 
Geography skillfully will train the stu- 
dents to think, as they are looking at 
their maps, in what direction Boston or 
Montreal or Philadelphia or Chicago is 
from New York. He will have each 
pupil study these directions on the map, 


and then the next day, with the maps 
closed, he will insist on the pupils point- 
ing toward the cities he wishes to name. 
Then he will try another lesson, and 
will move his pupils mentally to Cincin- 
nati, and then ask them where Boston, 
Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and Philadelphia are in respect to 
Cincinnati. His pupils will show won- 
derful skill in readjusting in their minds 
the location of specified places from a 
new place. Then he will ask his pupils 
to imagine themselves in Chicago or 
Memphis or Savannah, and think in 
what direction all of the places are from 
the one in question. 

In every family there are one or two 
persons who can go all over the house, 
and when a party comes in will say, 
‘“*Stand right where you are; 1 will 
strike a match.” That person knows 
just where to find the match-box, and 
how to avoid things that may stand 
intermediately. 

A person with Order and Locality can 
send a person to the proper bureau in a 
special drawer at the right hana or left 
hand, or the front or rear corner, to 
finda roll of flannel or anything else 
that may be needed. A housekeeper 
who may be confined by illness will tell 
the nurses just where they may get any- 
thing they want. A person who is de- 
ficient in Locality will turn down the 
street when he ought to go up, and will 
go east when he ought to go west, and 
has to have some particular method of 
finding position. We know a lady who 
remembers that at such a corner she has 
to turn toward her ring finger or oppo- 
site from her ring finger, and then she 
finds her place. So she manufactures a 
kind of artificial method of finding 
places, and thus remembering how to 
return. 


—0:-— 


Correct Examinations from photographs can 
be made. A circular called “Mirror of the 
Mind,” explains the kind of pictures and meas- 
urements required, and is sent on application to 
all who desire it. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


WRITER in the Weekly Tribune, 
of New York, writes: ‘‘Among 
the habits formed in children necessary 
to their success in life, one of the most 
important is that of logically connecting 
cause and effect. A child runs against a 
door and hurts himself. The fond and 
injudicious parent beats the door by way 
of punishing it for the hurt. The wiser 
parent will not do that, but will makethe 
child aware that if he runs into a door, 
he must be hurt; if he plays with fire, he 
will be burned; if he doesn’t avoid evil, 
it will come upon him, and that the 
blame is not in the things, but in him. 
As he grows older, the parent will point 
out to him clearly the inevitable results 
following certain courses of conduct,the 
rewards of fidelity, of industry, of in- 
tegrity; and the penalties that as their 
shadow follow idleness, association with 
evil coatpanions, profanity, intemper- 
ance, and vice. Some children seem in- 
eapable of learning these lessons. Some- 
body else is evermore to blame for all 
the trouble that comes to them. And 
there are plenty of grown people who 
never learn them, but ascribe all the 
calamity and misfortune that befall them 
to something or somebody beside them- 
selves. It is very hard to help such 
people. When a man by the violation of 
the laws of life and health gets sick, and 
the doctor cannot restore the vital 
power he has wasted and make him well 
again, is the doctor or the patient to 
blame? When a man by the violation 
of the laws of the land gets into jail, 
and his lawyer can’t clear him, who is 
to blame, the man or the lawyer? But 
this new point is not always taken by 
patients and criminals. 


“ * Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.’ Because of our ignorance, 
our perversity, our ill-regulated im- 
pulses, and our imperfectly directed 
volitions, we are always bringing down 
troubles of one sort or another upon 
ourselves and others when our inten- 
tions are of the best, and for these no 
one is to be blamed. They are the neces- 
sary results of what we are, of the ‘ way 
we are made,’ of the conditions of our 
lives, and they are permitted, must we 
not say ordered? that we may learn 
how to overcome our ignorance, to con- 
trol rightly our impulses, and to bring 
our volitions into harmony with the laws 
of God written in all His works. Acci- 
dents that cannot be forseen or provided 
against continually befall us; disappoint- 
ments come to us; and evil in its innu- 
merable forms presses in on us on every 
side. Weare, like children who must 
cross a busy street, thrown in among 
the great forces of nature everywhere 
at work around us, and compelled to 
find our way safely among them as we 
can. Flood and fire, earthquake and 
storm, the provident overtake and the 
improvident alike, and the only thing 
we can say in the. presence of such 
calamity is among the oldest recorded 
utterances of man. ‘Shall we receive 
good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
we not receive evil?’ Thus shall we 
not ‘charge God foolishly.’ Our 
problem is to endure and overcome; to 
be patient, submissive, industrious, 
hopeful; to learn by what we suffer how 
to avoid such conditions as bring suffer- 
ing; to bring about, so far as we may, 
those conditions that insure prosperity; 
to rise to the knowledge of the laws that 
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govern matter and mind, and bring 
ourselves into harmony with them, so 
they will work for us and not against 
us. A very complex and intricate prob- 
lem, surely, and one of which few have 
found the solution. But the mental 
discipline gained in trying to solve 
problems is what students are after, far 
more than the satisfaction of ‘ getting 
the answer’ to them. 

‘There are those who blame themselves 


for a thousand things they have no 
responsibility for; who are always pick- 
ing up burdens they are not called upon 
in reason to carry, and wondering if 
the failings of their children and friends 
are not in some way the result of neg- 
ligence on their part. If these good 
people could only divide with those who 
never call themselves to account for 
anything, the golden mean in the dis- 
tribution of blame would be attained.” 


$+ —____—_ 


APPROBATIVENESS IN DOGS. 


HERE are some traits of character 
possessed by human beings that 

are especially noticeable in the animals 
we train for our pleasure and use. The 
dog can lay claim to this in a large de- 
gree. It has been often said that ‘‘a 
man can be told by his dog.” If he is 
of noble heart and life, his dog will be 
friendly and kind ; but if he thinks only 
of himself, it will be reflected in the 
character of this household pet. Dogs 
are susceptible of receiving good and 
bad impressions the same as children 
when young, but in a very short period 
of time it is found to be quite difficult to 
‘** teach them new tricks.” Jealousy and 
revenge are easily aroused in their com- 
bative natures, and will assume control 
unless great care is taken to teach them 
differently. Pussy’s right to a titbit is 
often disputed, but if the puppy is taught 
to respect her tastes as well as his Own, 
they can eat side by side without trouble 
or watching. Our young Shepherd dog 
is an active, mischievous fellow that un- 
derstands about all I say to him. When 
he fails in this I can tell by his arching 
his ears and turning his head sideways, 
looking me full in the eye, as if listening 
intently. I had only to roll him over 
twice and feed him to make him know 
that food followed that particular action. 
The next day he whirled round and 
round and barked, but did not reach for 
the bit in my fingers; he evidently felt 
that he had not quite hit the mark. I 
‘repeated the words I had previously 


used—‘‘Good Carlie rolls- over.” He 
looked for a few seconds, as if trying to 
think, and, to our astonishment, over 
he went. And over he goes at our will 
now. He is by nature very lawless— 
into everything, biting and tearing. No 
shoe dealer can unbutton a lady’s shoe as 
deftly as he, taking three buttons at once. 
‘*Mustn’t bite!” is a household word, 
and we thought him mostly through 
with the bad trick, but the other day he 
was worse than ever, biting my feet 
whenever I moved, snatching my dress 
or work, at the wood or stove. After a 
while he coughed, and out flew a little 
tooth upon the carpet. I examined it, 
and found a nicely drilled hole in the 
center. Calling the little fellow, I 
opened his mouth to see where it came 
from ; this was easily found, and there 
was the new tooth that had pushed it 
out. The gums were much inflamed 
and swollen, and had, no doubt, been 
painful. When I said, ‘‘Did it hurt 
poor Carlie?” be laid his head upon that 
side on me and gave a peculiar whine, 
as if he appreciated my sympathy. He 
kept drinking water, and after two or 
three hours the redness had disappeared 
around the new tooth. I gave him an 
apple to bite, which he used a long 
time. When I say, ‘‘ Lie down.” he 
frequently braces his feet, as if saying, 
in defiance, ‘‘Come on, now!” But 
when I say, ‘‘Good doggie, lie down,” 
he usually will at once go to his place 
and remain until something attracts him 
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away. I am sometimes compelled to use 
the whip, or to ask where it is, but quite 
as often I appeal to his love of praise, 
and commend his goodness. ‘‘ Good 
doggies mind,”’ gives great satisfaction, 
as his winsome face, his sparkling eyes, 


-+ 


and wagging tail indicate. As soon as 
he obeys I usually say, ‘‘ Carl is good 
now, for I wish him to desire our ap- 
proval in the time to come, when he 
will be sent to drive out cattle and 
sheep. L. R. DE WOLF. 





Ail 


A SCHOOLBOY OF ANTIQUITY. 


b iy the Abbott collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, in possession of the 
New York Historical Society, is a bun- 
dle of wax tablets, looking not unlike 
schoolboys’ slates of our day. They 
were the tablets (serving the same pur- 
poses with modern slates) of the school- 
boys in an Egyptian school in the Ptole- 
maic period. How they came to be 
placed in the tomb we have not time 
now to conjecture. Perhaps they were 
an offering to a dead schoolmate. They 
are the record of many interesting 
things ; but I am writing now about the 
perpetuation of records of little things ; 
of small thoughts, trifling and unim- 
portant mental actions. One of the boys 
had a copy, a line of Greek, set by the 
master across the top of the tablet. 
(Young readers may need to be told that 
the tablet was wood, covered with a 
black waxen composition, in which the 
boy could make marks with a sharp 
stick, like a pencil, and he could erase 
a mark by smoothing down the wax with 
the blunt or flattened end of his stick.) 
This boy had worked along just as 
modern boys work in their copy books. 
Probably he got to be weary. At all 
events he came to a point, as many a boy 
has done, when the pencil would go 
wrong in spite of him. He misspelled a 
word. He carefully erased it, smooth- 
ing down the wax, wrote it again, and 
it was again wrong. He smoothed the 
wax and wrote the word once more, and 
once more his wearied brain and his 
pencil went wrong. What did he do? 
Just what you, my boy, might have 
done, I fancy. Some of you would ex- 
claim, ‘‘Confound it!” ‘Some boys in 
the up country might say, ‘‘ Darn it!” 


The small Egyptian not only said, but 
with his pencil scratched a Greek word 
(phthazesthe, it seems to be) meaning 
just about what one means who says, 
‘*Deuce take it!” And there it is to- 
day, the record of a schoolboy’s little 
quarrel with his own perverse brain, in 
the days before Cleopatra was born. 
W. C. PRIME. 


Dorne ANOTHER’s Duty. — Uncon- 
scious self-betrayal is the most powerful 
of witnesses in determining social rank. 
The true lady shows her training in 
every word and gesture, but the pre- 
tender is too often found napping. A 
little girl, shopping with her mother, 
cne day, was sitting contentedly on a 
counter stool, and watching the people 
as they came and went. 

Presently she saw a lady elegantly 
dressed, who stopped at their counter and 
handed a waterproof and umbrella to the 
younggirlincharge. ‘‘Take careof these 
things till I call for them,” she said in an 
autocratic tone, and sailed away. 

The bright eyes of the child followed 
her. The little face wore a look of dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Why, mamma,” she whispered, 
‘*she didn’t eyen say ‘please.’” 

Sooner than she had expected the lady 


returned. ‘‘I will take my things,” she 
said. There wassome little delay in find- 
ing them. 


‘*T hope you haven’t lost or misplaced 
them,” she said to the young girl. 
The articles were soon found, and, 
taking them without a word, the lady 
walked away. This was more than the 
child could bear. Leaning overso that her 
face came close to that of the clerk, she 
said, graciously, ‘‘Thank you!” 
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A LITTLE 


HESE two pictures tell their own 
story, and need little remark on 

our part. In the first, both are in high 
glee over something that has been said 
by father or mother, and the unsuspect- 
ing little one is enjoying himself with 
all the hearty frankness of infancy. But 


MISCHIEF. 


will be chided sharply by the parent 
who can read her cunning face. 





‘* Don’t |!”—There are some systems 
of family government which all seem to 
be comprised in the one word ‘‘ Don’t.” 

They are systems of restriction. It is. 
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his older sister wears a mischievous, 
cunning smile that is significant of her 
disposition to play a prank when she 
has the opportunity, even at the expense 
of the baby. In the second picture we 
have a denouement that is much as we 
might have expected, and the scheming 
rogue who has made baby-brother cry 


**Don’t do this!” and ‘‘ Don’t do that !"” 
from the time the child can first under- 
stand the word until it grows either into 
a negative nonentity, or, breaking away 
from all bonds, goes forth where it will 
not even listen to the ‘‘ don’t” of its own 
conscience. 

It is like putting a child into a room 
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of beautiful and precious things, that 
appeal to every sense in its being, and 
then saying ‘‘ You must not touch any 
of these things.” 

As if there were not enough of sweet 
and pleasant and helpful things in the 
world for a child to do, as to make it al- 
most forget thethings that it must. not do. 


inculcate right habits. The little ones 
fall into errors and get into bad ways 
largely because they are permitted to do 
many improper things they see others— 
both old and young people—do, mere- 
ly as imitating them, and are not dir- 
ected by careful eyes and tongues. Is it 
not almost as easy to inculcate good 
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I DIDN'T TOUCH HIM! 


This was not God's method of govern- 
ing the only two of his children whose 
training He did not intrust to others. 
His command to them was, “‘ Of all the 
trees of the garden thou mayst freely 
eat,” and there was but one ‘‘don’t.” 

The best way is to teach children early 
about what is proper for them to do, and 


habits as bad ones ? 

Mothers and fathers, take pains to 
find things that your children may do. 
Allow them, whenever possible, to do 
the many things that they desire that 
are not absolutely harmful, and do not 
fret and irritate them with an everlast- 
ing and hateful ‘‘ Don’t.” 
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IF YOU WOULD LIVE LONG. 


HE first lesson you should learn 
early is—that all disease is the 
result of broken law; that much of it 
might easily be avoided by the observ- 
ance of the principles of health; that 
much more, which is beyond the reach 
of individuals, might be prevented by 
the combined efforts of communities 
and the State; and that those diseases 
which are entailed upon this generation 


by the law of heredity, might by obedi- 
ence to law be gradually stamped out of 
existence, and future ages be freed from 
their curse. 

The next thing to be taught is the laws 
themselves—and with the laws, and of 
even greater importance, the habit of 


obeying them. Most of us know a 
great deal more than we put in practice. 
This is the fault of the common modes 
of health teaching. Our newspapers 
and periodical literature contain a vast 
deal of popular instruction in these 
matters. They are treated of in an 
abundance of well-written books which 
are within easy reach of all who care to 
read them. Our schools are taking hold 
of the good work, and instruction in 
hygiene is fast coming to be recognized 
as an essential part of even an element- 
ary education. But all these do not 
reach the evil, or if they do, they only 
touch it on the surface. 

Our schools are full of good gram- 
marians who do not use respectable Eng- 


lish in common conversation. So, too, 
they may be full of glib reciters of the 
laws of health, who do not observe care- 
fully a single one of the laws they have 
learned, The main point is to secure 
obedience. The greatest criminals are 
usually well versed in the laws of the 
land; but their knowledge does not al- 
ways avail to keep them out of the peni- 
tentiary when they have broken these 
laws. Neither will a knowledge of the 
laws of health keep a man from being 
sick, so long as he does not live up to his 
knowledge. 

We are creatures of imitation. Ex- 
ample counts for more than precept. 
The parent knows the law, and the child 
knows it too. When the parent keeps 
it, then the children will keep it also. It 
does little good for a child to learn at 
school that the food should be properly 
masticated, when three times every day 
at home he sees a hungry group crowd 
about the table like pigs around a trough, 
and bolt their food as nearly whole as it 
can be made to godown. The child 
whose mother gives it a bite of something 
to eat every time it cries for it will not 
be in a condition to profit from an un- 
derstanding of the law that food should 
not be taken between meals, until it is too 
late for the knowledge to be of much 
service. The law of pure air and prop- 
er ventilation may be taught ever so 
plainly in the text-books, but to the boy 
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who is brought up to sit and sleep in a 
close, unventilated room, foul with the 
breath of living beings, and to shun 
fresh air as he would a plague, the 
knowledge will be of little avail- 
While his father’s cellar is filled with de- 
caying meat, vegetables, and all manner 
of filth, and the cesspool smells to heav- 
en from beneath the kitchen window, all 
the teachings of the schools will not 
prevent his having typhoid fever, or 
diphtheria, or some form of filth disease, 
when the summer sun calls into activity 
the germs of disease which are latent 
there. If liquors are kept upon the side- 
board, and wines are served upon the 
table in his home, not all the teachings 


of all the temperance text-books in the 
land can be relied upon to produce in 
him habits of sobriety and total absti- 
nence. 

It is the practice of the principles of 
hygiene in our homes, and this alone, 
which will lessen the rate of disease and 
death to-day, and develop a stronger 
race to-morrow. The child who has 
learned the laws of health from his 
father and mother, by seeing them con- 
tinually and persistently applied, will 
come to follow them in his own case, as 
naturally as he will conduct himself 
properly in good society, if good society 
has been his birthright, and gentleman- 
ly conduct has become habitual. 





A NOTE ON 


E are about entering the season 
when that malady so peculiar 
in its nature and so exclusive in its se- 
lection of victims, announces itself. In 
England it is most prevalent in June 
and July, but in this country the latter 
part of August is the time when it breaks 
out. There are a few cases that show 
an eccentricity of occurrence in winter 
or spring, and have obtained the name 
of ‘‘ idiosyncratic catarrh.” 

The nature of the disease is an altered 
nervous condition that renders the mu- 
cous membrane abnormally sensitive to 
irritation, so that small particles, such 
as pollen, dust, odors, and other emana- 
tions from drugs, animals, etc., excite 
an inflammatory action. As in one 
whose nervous system has become fa- 
tigued or exhausted any little exposure 
may produce neuralgia or rheumatism, 
or the symptoms of a cold or influenza, 
so in another it may develop the condi- 
tion of hay fever, the susceptibility being 
dependent upon the special character 
of the neurosis, or the particular nerves 
affected. 

Observations made during the past 
seven or eight years have determined 
the nidus of the trouble in the majority of 
cases to be the inferior turbinated bodies 


HAY FEVER. 


and the lower and back part of the nasal 
septum. Ina few, more of the nasal 
mucous membrane is involved, and in 
rare instances the sensitive tract extends 
to the pharynx, and, possibly, to the 
bronchial mucous membrane. In some 
cases the middle turbinated body, and 
anterior parts of the septum, and lower 
turbinated bodies are also involved. The 
sensitive points may be in either one or 
both nares. The principal changes, 
therefore, are located in the branches of 
the spheno-palatine ganglion and nasal 
nerves, yet the nature of these changes 
is not yet discovered, but seem to be 
analagous to the condition in neuralgia 
and hyperssthesia. The causative irri- 
tants also affect the vaso-motor nerves, 
as shown by the sudden swelling of the 
erectile tissues in the nares. 

The first symptoms are like those of a 
cold in the head, attended by frequent 
sneezing and burning pain, with profuse 
secretion from nose and eyes, which 
soon become red, swollen, and tender ; 
the temperature is usually slightly ele- 
vated; nasal respiration is interfered 
with, and often asthmatic attacks add to 
the discomfort. ‘lhe first symptoms are 
rarely referable to the naso pharynx 
and fauces, but the interior of the nose 
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and the parts bordering on the frontal 
bone appear to be the center of disturb- 
ance. During the height of the attack 
the discharges frequently cause soreness 
of the nostrils and upper lip, and there 
is much inflammation of the Schneide- 
rian membrane that may involve the 
eyes, ears, throat, and extend down into 
the bronchi. 

The principal points of diagnosis from 
an ordinary cold are, the periodicity of 
hay fever, its sudden accession, the sen- 
sitiveness and swelling of the nasal mu- 
cous membrane, the asthmatic symptoms 
and obstinacy of attack, as compared 
with an ordinary cold. Its recurrence 
from year to year of course settles the 
matter of its character. 

The treatment that has been tried has 
been as varied, almost, as the number of 
physicians who have exercised their wits 
upon it, but local applications and inter- 
nal dosage have generally failed to fur- 
nish more than temporary relief. Co- 
caine muriate has proved as effective as 
anything, when applied in powder or 
solution, to relieve the pain and irrita- 
tion. But it is necessary to repeat the 
applications with more or less frequency 
to maintain the anzsthetic effect of the 
drug. 

The galvanic cautery is spoken of with 
much favor as producing results that 
are very encouraging, but numerous 
‘*sittings” are necessary to relieve the 


excessive hyperzesthesia, and whether the 
cautery leaves the membrane in any- 
thing like a healthy state, may be 
doubted. Cocaine is used in connection 
with this treatment to render the mem- 
brane insensitive to the electrode. 

Change of residence to a high level, 
where the atmosphere is pure, cool, and 
dry, is considered the best course, and 
consequently it has become the custom 
of chronic sufferers here in the East 
who can leave home, to go to points in 
the White Mountains on the appearance 
of their enemy, and remain there until 
quite cold weather has set in. 

Recentiy a method of treatment has 
been tried that promises well. By the 
use of a narrow ice- bag applied to the nape 
of the neck, and perhaps extending down 
more or less over the spine, a reaction is: 
produced that affects the blood supply of 
the nasal membrane in such a way as to 
reduce the local turgescence and byper- 
zesthesia, and with lasting result. The 
form of bag used is known as Chapman’s, 
which can be obtained of different sizes. 

The diet of a person subject to hay 
fever should be carefully regulated, 
simple, nutritive articles being taken 
only, and excessive indulgence of the 
appetite rigidly avoided. Bathing regu- 
larly, and exercises conducive to activity 
of the general func’ions, are als» im- 
portant helps toward recovery or pre- 
vention. H. 8. P. 





A FRAGMENT ON THE 


Bygteqeen spo proclaims herself as 
the great teacher of the world, 
and truly she should be so, but the 
greatest teachers and the loftiest minds 
are always ready to learn from the 
simplest and most unpretending sources. 
As we stand on the heights of our 19th 
century civilization let us pause for a 
moment in the breathless pursuit of 
knowledge, in our reading, studying, 
and following of tracks and pathways of 
great minds; let us listen for a little 
while to the deep voices of nature, 


SUBJECT OF HEALTH. 


which, if we interpret them rightly, 
always tell us the truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

If we consider what are the most seri- 
ous questions which interest society at 
the present or in any other age of the 
world, we find that the subject of health 
stands in the foremost ranks. Other 
subjects of interest come and go with 
different generations, but health, which 
stands next to religion, is always of 
vital interest to the mind of man. We 
find all around us an uneasy, restless 
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multitude, crying with uplifted hands, 
‘*What can I do to be cured?” In the 
present condition of society, with its va- 
rious imperative requirements, it is of 
little use to reply, ‘‘ Alter your ways of 
living in this way and that, and you can 
be well by simply growing into health.” 
But to look the matter squarely in the 
face, that would be the only way by 
which, for many sufferers, health could 
be obtained. But the invalid imme- 
diately inquires, ‘‘What are the ways 
in which I must reform? I live as care- 
fully as possible, and avoid all unneces- 
sary exertion. I am moderate in all my 
desires, and care nothing for pleasure in 
itself.” My friend, take my hand and 
go with me to the field and wood, and 
there let us learn one simple lesson on 
the great subject of health. Ifa man 
wants to get his health, let him for a 
while live as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the simplest laws of nature. 
That is the way the animals live, and 
they are very close to nature. Let him 
eat the plainest food, as much of it un- 
cooked as is compatible with health and 
constitution ; drink nothing but water, 
and thatin moderation ; do not load the 
body with heavy clothing; go to bed 
with the sun and rise with it; don’t 
think ; don’t read ; live under the trees 
and out of doors as much as possible. 
Let one put himself, if he can, in an 
attitude of mind similar to that of the 
horse, which, freed from the harness, 
gallops to the field, where, in the soft, 
cool grass, he lies down for a refreshing 
roll. Many are the cases of chronic in- 
validism which yield to this mode of 
treatment as they never would to courses 
of drug treatment, and out of weak, 
nerveless wrecks of humanity arise vig- 
orous men and women, fairly athletic 
in mind and body. 

Perhaps the only harmful effect of 
this natural way of living is that to 
those who really become enveloped in 
its subtle influences it has a charm 
which makes one long to continue it 
even after health is restored and the 


imperative demands of life force one to 
return to the hot breath and artificial 
atmosphere of society as it exists at pres- 
ent. We do not hold that a purely nat- 
ural life is altogether good for man, 
who, being endowed with mind, is 
placed at once and forever far above the 
level of brute creation. A natural life 
is only valuable so far as it will restore 
and preserve health, and tend to restrain 
the great physical, moral, and spiritual 
evil of luxurious living. The savage 
man abuses his opportunities of living a 
natural and healthy life. The educated 
man abuses his opportunities of living a 
wise and intelligent life. The educated 
and Christian man should be qualified 
by his light and knowledge to unite the 
benefits of simplicity of living with the 
advantages of mental cultivation, which 
education and high civilization give us, 
and from both evolve a scheme of life 
of a standard higher in mental and 
physical development than anything yet 
attained by man. This reform would 
involve a great change in certain solidly 
fixed habits of society, and the most seri- 
ous difficulty in the path of the reformer 
would be to prevail on those pleasure- 
loving souls who would fain live well 
and take their ease, to renounce those 
seductive delights of sense and stomach 
which, like sirens, steal away the better 
gifts of mind and body, and in 99 cases 
out of 100 produce the unwelcome result 
of ill health, like the mocking laugh of 
a demon after the pleasure is fled. *‘ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,” is the jocular motto of the world at 
large, and how unwelcome is the voice 
of the faithful teacher who would ad- 
vance a different doctrine. 

‘*Renounce, forsake, abstain,” are the 
watch-words which we would put forth 
in letters of flau:e on a banner of gold, 
to warn a heedless generation in a self- 
destructive course. But in a world of 
pleasure for flesh and sense on every 
hand, who wants to be called on to live 
as if such pleasures did not exist? Truly, 
only by those who have their minds fully 
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fixed on making the best use of all their 
faculties and abilities, mental and physi- 
eal, and living not only for their own 
gratification, but, by the energy and 
capacity which come with a healthy 


and well-balanced condition of the whole 
system, to be of material service to oth- 
ers in their age and generation, is such 
doctrine heeded. 

M. JACOT. 


—_——_ 4a 


HOW TO WALK WELL. 


WRITER who has given consid- 
erable attention to gymnastic 
training gives some practical suggestions 
to those who would become good tramps : 
While we are very young, a great 
deal of attention is paid to our tongues 
and our legs, and everybody is anxious 
that we should learn to use both skill- 
fully. But as they knock about the 
world, they grow often rough or silly, 
and lose their manners; so that our 
speech gets to be a jargon which our 
English-speaking relatives are still kind 
enough to vnderstand, and our gait de- 
velops into a business of slouching and 
mincing and toeing-in which must make 
cats, for instance, who walk beautifully, 
think sarcastic things of us. 

‘* Practice,” Mr. Emerson said, in one 
of his sharp sentences, ‘‘isthree-fourths.” 
That will maxe a very pretty proverb. 
Whatever you do most, you do best ; so 
if you walk much you must, in time, 
walk well. Everybody parades the 
streets on stumps or spindle-shanks ; but 
real walking on real legs is a fine art, 
and a rare one. Society has next to 
nothing of it, and the stage has all it 
wants. Actors do much of our orthodox 
talking and walking, and imitate us, 
often, as we ought to be. 

The main thing to remember, in our 
career of reform, is to walk with the 
whole leg, from the hip; to hold the 
head up and the shoulders back, and to 
let the body poise and balance itself from 
one foot to the other. Our dear friend, 
Doctor Holmes, has pointed it out some- 
where that one step is a fall, and that 
the second step, close upon it, is a recov- 
ery ; so that as we make our mortal way 
we are forever running a risk, and for- 
ever being saved. The step itself should 


be long and swinging for long legs, and 
shorter and more decided for short legs, 
which can often walk the faster. In 
any case, push downward every time 
from the ball of the foot, just before the 
same foot goes forward ; when that be- 
comes habitual, you have your diploma 
as pedestrian. You know that a fine 
runner will never touch heel to the 
ground ; in walking, too, the heel should 
almost be counted out, and, above all 
things, never strike ground first. Mount 
once the smooth pavement of a rather 
steep hill, standing erect and keeping 
your heels up all the time; aod if you 
reach the top you are either a Spartan 
or a born walker. 

Constant and careful walking, like 
military drill, will give a good carriage 
to anybody (a fig foracarriageof thecom- 
moner sort in comparison !), and it 
trains the whole person to quickness 
and grace. Flapping arms and big feet 
belong to the walker; whoever has a 
prejudice against these elegances had 
better stay indoors. If arms hang loosely 
by the side their natural impulse is to 
swing, while the legs do; and feet, cer- 
tainly, with their rising muscles, will 
broaden and deepen if the boots worn in 
the beginning are honest boots, and give 
them a chance. 

A great deal depends on shoe leather, 
if we would get comfort and avoid in- 
jury. Weare in a lively climate, which 
does not encourage us to wear the beau 
tiful, sensibie sandals of the Greeks and 
Hebrews. It was the advice of an un- 
forgotten young soldier to our marching 
volunteers of the Civil War: ‘‘ Trust in 
God, but keep your shoes easy.” We 
must not have errors in our premises ; a 
corn is a fatal error to a walker. There- 
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fore take to square low heels, wide soles, 
and ample toe room. (We shall have 
an excellent company on the road, be- 
cause all the vain people will be scared 
away.) Wear loose, short, warm clothes 
if the weather be cold; but heavy ones, 
never. 

Light flannel is capital, al] the year 
around. Caps are better than hats, 
by land as by sea, for the wind can not 
catch at them. One’s stockings are apt 
to bunch and feel uncomfortable on a 
long tramp. But if before starting you 
soap your feet, fore and aft, so that they 
are cased in lather, they will keep cool 
and easy under you from morning till 
night. ‘‘ Break an egg in your boots !” 
said James T. Fields, who was a boy all 
his life. But whichever you do, you 
will find it a great help and convenience, 


though the prescription may seem queer 
to a novice. 

When you start off of a brisk morn- 
ing, on a fair road, with a Juncheon, 
perhaps, for baggage, what do you want 
to see, and how far do you want to go? 
Think it over, and figure it up; it is 
great fun to walk on system. Of course, 
if you are bound on a Maying excursion, 
or on a stroll, that is a different thing. 
You can best enjoy scenery, or build- 
ings, or what not (except a street pro- 
cession), from the ground. The eye is 
twice as clever, to make a bull, on foot. 
The true travelers are men like Bayard 
Taylor, trudging it through Europe and 
meeting life on its own level. Horses 
and bicycles are very jolly, no doubt ; 
but to be your own hoof and wheel is a 
haughtier luxury still. 





POPULAR ERRORS.—THE APPETITE, 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact 

that the appetite was designed as 

a guide to the human body, in relation 
to the real demand for food, with which 
to restore constant waste, the result of 
physical and mental activity, there are 
those, far too many for the credit of our 
fallen humanity, who affect to believe 
that food must be taken at regular peri- 
ods without much regard to the real 
demands of the appetite. Under exist- 
ing circumstances an unusual amount 
of exercise, physical or mental, produces 
an unusual waste of the tissues, for the 
restoration of which a corresponding 
amount of food is demanded, indicated 
by an increase of the appetite, and usu- 
ally attended by an increased activity 
and power of‘the'digestive organs. And, 
since a large part of our food is appro- 
priated to sustaining the temperature of 
the body—which must be sustained at 
about 98.5 degrees, Fahrenheit—about 
one-third more food is demanded in cold 
weather as compared with that of the 
summer, and that of a more carbona- 
ceous character; ‘the appetite ordinarily 
indicates this change, the digestion cor- 


responding with the demand. In sick- 
ness the appetite is modified, often ut- 
terly suspended; in acute diseases, a 
thirst substituted. Much sickness is 
caused by errors in diet, the system be- 
coming so overloaded that the digestive 
organs are unable to dispose of the usual 
amount of food, when, as an act of 
mercy, the appetite is diminished, that 
the needed rest may be secured. During 
this rest nature makes an effort to dis- 
pose of the saperabundance of accumu- 
lated nutrition, the appetite reappearing 
as soon as it is needed, it always being as 
good as it ought to be, under existing 
circumstances. When utterly suspend- 
ed, as in fevers, etc., the digestive juices 
are not secreted, without which good 
digestion is impossible. 

If the first caution, a flagging apre- 
tite, with no special desire for food, and 
the absence of the usual relish, is not 
heeded, a total loss of it frequently re- 
sults. So, food often becomes tasteless, 
uninviting, is thrown up by vomiting, 
and if these warnings are unheeded, an 
absolute nausea may be added before the 
more stupid are able to understand Na- 
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ture’s teachings! There are many, how- 
ever, who contend that one must eat, at 
any rate, or gain no strength, ignoring 
the fundamental principle that food 
which is not digested can produce no 
strength, can be of no possible advan- 
tage, but a constant source of harm, the 
undigested portions fermenting. rotting, 


and contaminating the system, preparing 
it for malignant disease. 

It might seem strange that such per- 
sons are unable to reason in the matter, 
and wil] not learn wisdom from the 
brute, since even the swine, as low as he 
is in the scale, is too wise to eat when 
sick ! DR. J. H. HANAFORD, 





HOW TO TREAT BURNS. 


NE who was severely burned all 
over the body while engaged at a 

fire, gives the following particulars of 
the treatment of his burns, and the sug- 
gestions he offers may be useful. He 
says: ‘‘ I shall not attempt to picture the 
suffering I endured, as any work on 
surgery gives a good description of the 
symptoms. I shall simply allude to the 
treatment, which I found very defect- 
ive. Carron oil, as an external applica- 
tion failed to give me any relief. After 
suffering twenty-four hours, an old lady 
advised me to use fresh slacked lime. 
This suggested an idea, which we acted 
upon at once. Lime and distilled water 
were mixed together to the consistency 
of thick cream, then equal parts of lin- 
seed oil were added; this mixture re- 
lieved the pain. This dressing was con- 
tinued until suppuration set in. We 
then used an ointment composed of— 
Acid carbolic, one drachm; vaseline, 


six ounces. Mix. This was continued 
as long as any dressing was required, 
The following facts I learned from my 
painful experience: ist. When called 
to treat a severe burn, give morphia 
subcutaneously to relieve pain. 2d. Of- 
ficinal aqua calci; (lime- water) does not 
contain enough lime to make the first 
dressing fora burn. 3d. Do not punc- 
ture blisters, or remove the burned and 
detached skin. 4th. During suppura- 
tion keep parts clean, and change dress- 
ing often; never use liquids; a soft 
piece of old linen, pressed gently upon 
the parts, will remove the matter ; avoid 
rubbing, as it will not only cause pain, 
but damage granulation. 5th. Watch 
the granulations carefully. Should they 
raise up above the surface, touch them 
with nitrate of silver. 6th. As soon as 
soreness will admit, use splints and band- 
ages, to avoid the contraction cicatriza- 
tion is liable to produce. 





HOW IT 
that the 


HE time may come 
opinion of Alcott and others, that 
sickness is sin, will be regarded as a 
principle in‘ civil law, and they who 
are found ailing in any way, because of 
carelessness or indiscretion, will be 
punished b7 judicial authority. Some- 


body illustrates the principle and 
practice thus amusingly: 

Judge—*‘ What is the matter with the 
prisoner ?” 

Officer—‘‘ Found him sitting on a 
stoop holding on to his head.” 

‘* Where were you last 


prisoner ?” 


night, 


MAY BE. 


‘*T wasathome. Idon’tdrink. I had 
been walking in the sun and felt dizzy.” 

** Where was your umbrella?” 

“*T haven’t got one, sir.” 

** Don’t you know that it’s against the 
law to walk in the sun without an um- 
brella? You may go this time, but I 
caution you to buy an umbrella or keep 
on the shady side in the future.” 

** Next!” 

‘**Found this man clinging to a lamp 
post and groaning.” 

‘* What's the matter, prisoner ?” 

‘**T had just been to dinner at Robin- 
son’s restaurant, and felt sick.” 
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** What did you have for dinner?” 

‘* Beefsteak and mince pie.” 

“Officer. did you make a microscopic 
examination of the mince pie at Robin- 
son's?” 

‘“*[ did, sir; there was no fungoid 
growth ; visible under a power of 240 
diameters, the fat used stood Mar- 
garine’s test, and the record showed 
that the pies had not been made for 
more than fcurdays. The prisoner him- 


self ate a whole pie of legal dimen- 
sions.” 

“A whole pie! Don’t you know, 
prisoner, that it’s against the law to eat 
over two cuts of mince pie at one sit- 
ing? I fine you ten dollars, and will 
give you sixty days if I see you here 
again ; there is getting to be too much 
sickness in this district. Clerk, if that 
cholera case is able to stand up, send 
him in here for trial.” 





OUR MATERIAL 


NE of the most interesting collec- 
tions in the National Museum at 
Washington is that composed of speci- 
mens and charts illustrating the com- 
position of the human body, and of the 
foods which nourish it. These specimens 
aud charts were explained in a lecture 
by Prof. W. O. Atwater. Upon the 
platform were arranged a large number 
of bottles. These, the lecturer explained, 
contained specimens of the chemical 
elements and compounds of which bodies 
are made up. Oxygen forms one-fifth 
of the air, and about sixty-two per cent. 
of the body, so that the body of an 
average man, say a man weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds, contains 
about ninety-two pounds of oxygen. 

The quantity of hydrogen in the body 
of sucha man is about fourteen and one- 
half pounds, and in the form of gas 
would fill about twenty-six hundred 
cubic feet, in other words, the hydrogen 
in a man’s body, if set free in the form of 
gas, would fill a room twenty feet long, 
thirteen feet wide, and ten feet high. 
The same body contains about thirty-one 
pounds of carbon. These three ele- 
ments, therefore, together make up about 
one hundred and thirty-eight of the one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds. 

The principal compound is water. 
More than one-half the weight of our 
bones, three-quarters of the weight of 
our muscles, and seven-eighths of 
our blood, or about three-fifths of 
the weight of the whole body, are 


—-< 


CONSTITUENTS. 


water. Besides water, muscle, bones. 
and skin contain what chemists call 
“‘proteine” compounds. These consist 
mainly of four elements: carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. The al- 
bumen, or white of eggs, the caseine— 
curd of milk—and myosin, the basis of 
muscle, are proteine compounds. 

When country boys chew wheat, and 
get what they call ‘‘wheat gum,” they 
make a sort of chemical analysis in 
their mouths, separating out the starch 
and sugar, and some of the other in- 
gredients of wheat. The residue, which 
they call wheat-gum, consists chiefly of 
gluten, a proteine substance. A bottle 
containing about twenty pounds of tal- 
low was shown to illustrate the fat in 
the average man’s body. Fat forms 
about fifteen per cent. of the whole 
weight of the average adult. The bodies 
of stout people have more fat, and those 
of lean people less. 

Our foods, like our bodies, contain 
water, proteine, and fats, and also two 
other classes of compounds—carbo-hy- 
drates. Vegetable foods, such as wheat, 
corn and potatoes, contain a large pro- 
potrion of carbo-hydrates. In meats the 
proportion of carbo-hydrates is small. 

There are small quantities of carbo-hy- 
drates in the human body. Thus igosite, 
sometimes called ‘muscle sugar”’— 


a substance somewhat similar toordin 
ary sugar—is found in the muscles 


and other parts of the body. Our bones 
and teeth contain a great deal of phos- 
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phate of lime and other mineral matters 
in all partsof the body and in all our 
foods. 


TREATMENT OF LOocK-Jaw. — Prof. 
Renzi, of Naples, records several cases 
of tetanus (lock-jaw), successfully treat- 
ed by absolute rest. The method advo- 
cated is as follows: The patient’s ears 
are closed with wax, after which he is 
placed in a perfectly dark room, far 
from any noise. He is made to under- 
stand that safety lies in perfect rest. The 
room is carpeted heavily in order to re- 
lieve the noise of stepping about. The 
nurse enters every quarter of an hour 
with a well-shaded lantern, using more 
the sense of touch than sight to find the 
bed. Liquid food (milk, eggs in beef 
tea, and water) are carefully given, so 
that mastication is not necessary. Oon- 
stipation is not interfered with. Mild 
doses af belladonna or secale are given 
to relieve pain. This treatment does 
not shorten the disease, but under it the 
paroxysms grow milder, and finally 
cease. Numerous physicians attest to 
the value of this treatment. 

This is certainly reasonable--the avoid- 
ance of all exciting influences in the 
great nervous strain, incident to the 
disease, should be an importaut element 
in its treatment. 


--. 


Wuat To Do in Gas ASPHYXIA.— 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Gaslight Association of Toronto, the 
following rules were given for the re- 
covery of men overcome by gas: 1. Take 
the man at once into fresh air. Don’t 
crowd around him. 2. Keep him on his 
back. Don’t raise his head nor turn 
him on his side. 3. Loosen his clothing 
at his neck and waist. 4. Give a little 
brandy and water—not more than four 
tablespoonfuls of brandy in all. Give 
an ammonia mixture (one part aromatic 
ammonia to sixteen parts water) in small 
quantities,at short intervals—a teaspoon- 
ful every two or three minutes. 5. Slap 


the face and chest with the wet end of a 
towel. 6. Apply warmth and friction if 
the body and limbs are cold. 7. If the 
breathing is feeble or irregular, artificial 
respiration should be used, and kept up 
until there is no doubt that it can no 
longer be of use. 8. Administer oxy- 
gen. 


BarkNum’s ALCOHOLIC EXPERIENCE.— 
Mr. P. T. Barnum is a great showman, 
and as such long ago said that there was 
much humbug in the trade; but a late 
statement of his may be relied upon as 
true. In his vigorous old age he is an 
embodiment of the principle. He says : 

‘*I drank more or less intoxicating 
liquors from 1837 till 1847. The last four 
of these years I was in England, and 
there the habit and my appetite for liquor 
grew so strong from month to month 
that I discovered that if continued it 
would certainly work my ruin. With 
a tremendous effort and a most deter- 
mined resolution I broke the habit 
square off, and resolved never to prac- 
tice it again. I have religiously kept 
that resolution for more than forty 
years. Had I not done so, I should 
have been in my grave a quarter of a 
century ago, for my health bad already 
begun to be affected by alcohol. I was 
so delighted with my own escape that I 
traveled thousands of miles at my own 
expense and gave hundreds of free tem- 
perance lectures in every State between 
Maine and Wisconsin, besides Missouri, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and California. 
I have gladly expended thousands of 
dollars for temperance. I have built 
numerous houses for moderate drinking 
workingmen on condition that they 
would become teetotallers, and they sub- 
sequently paid for the houses with the 
money and extra strength so gained.” 

SPRING water only differs from rain 
water in having percolated through the 
earth and, during its passage, either im- 
parted some of its particles to the soil or 
taken up soluble matter. 
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First Discovery and Use of Nat- 
ural Gas in This Country.—The 
first recorded discovery of a natural gas well 
in the United States resulted from borings 
made within the present limits of the city of 
Charleston, S. C., in 1815, but in this case 
the gas does noi appear to have been put to 
any use. In 1821 natural gas was discov- 
ered issuing from a spring at Fredonia, in 
New York State. This discovery was made 
by a woman who had gone to the spring, 
one dark night, to draw some water in a 
pail. In order to aid her in doing this, she 
put down a lantern, when the gas, which 
was rising from the spring, took fire. This 
alarmed the woman, who, hastily dropping 
both pail and lantern, ran back to her home 
as fast as possible. This gas was first col- 
lected by excavating and covering the 
spring. It was then conveyed into a small 
holder made of copper, and from thence to 
one mill and several stores, where it was 
used for light. This was the first practical 
use of natural gas in the United States. 
When LaFayette passed through the village 
in 1824, the hotel, called the Taylor House, 
was illuminated with this gas in honor of 
this distinguished man. The weli is said to 
be producing yet, and Fredonia is still 
lighted by natural gas. 


Dust Particles in the Air.—An 
ingenious method has been devised by Mr. 
John Aitken for counting the dust particles 
in the atmosphere. It was found that when 
the moisture is condensed in a rarefied at- 
mosphere, each raindrop has a dust particle 
for its nucleus, so that by sweeping a meas- 
ured portion of the air into an exhausted 
receiver, by means of pure air, and counting 
the number of deposited drops, it is easy to 
calculate the number of dust particles in a 
given volume of the impure air. The count- 
ing is managed by having the silver plate in 
the receiver divided into millimetre squares, 
so that it is only necessary to count the 
drops on one square millimetre. Mr. Aitken 
showed that the air of a hall contained 
400,000 particles to the cubic centimetre, 
while a specimen of air taken near the roof 
of the hall gave 3,500,000 to the cubic centi- 


metre. In Edinburgh, on a fine day after 
snow, the number of dust particles in the 
cubic centimetre was 75,000, but in pure 
country air the number is often as low as 
5,000. 


Imitation of Wood Carvings.— 
Old oak or other carvings in low relief, it is 
said, may be very effectively and easily im- 
itated, almost in fac-simile, by the following 
process: .‘‘ Procure some ‘‘ basil” leather 
and wet it thoroughly in warm water in 
which a small quantity of size or glue has 
been mixed; wipe it as dry as possible with 
a cloth, then cut a piece sufficiently large 
to cover the carving and allow a small mar- 
gin; lay it upon the carving and press with 
the fingers all over, in order that the leather 
may take the shape of the carving as much 
as possible. Next, with a smooth, pointed 


tool made of bone—say the handle of a 
tooth-brush, filed down till it assumes a 
blunt knife shape—go over the surface care- 


fully, pressing the leather into all the inter- 
stices of the design, and smoothing the 
larger or bolder portions until you have 
succeeded in bringing out all details. Of 
course, this process can only be applied to 
carvings, etc., which are not undercut. 
Fine Flavor in Fruit.—As the pe- 
riod for the ripening of large fruits is at 
hand, it may be well to remind inexperi- 
enced cultivators of the importance of high 
culture for the development of the finest 
quality. Some years ago, two St. Ghislain 
pear trees bore fruit so unlike that they 
would not be recognized as the same vari- 
ety. There was almost no similarity in 
flavor. , One tree, bearing poor fruit, stood 
in a thick grass sod; the other, with excel- 
lent pears, was kept well cultivated. Early 
pears, as well as early peaches, on crowded! 
trees, which ripen first on the tree, are much 
inferior in flavor to those which come later. 
The first are grown so thick on the branches 
that they cannot sufficiently mature; those 
which ripen later, after the early portion of 
the crop has been removed, have plenty of 
space to develop their fine quality. Hence 
the great advantage of early thinning crowd- 
ed trees. Take the Summer Doyenne pear, 
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for instance. Those which are first ripe on 
densely crowded limbs are about half the 
size of those which ripen last, and strikingly 
inferior to them in quality. So with early 
peaches—the last scattered ones on the tree 
are commonly observed to be greatly supe- 
rior in flavor to the first which ripen. These 
facts teach the importance of good cultiva- 
tion, and of thinning the fruit on crowded 
trees, both of which operations will always 
repay the grower in large, beautiful, and 
excellent fruit, instead of small, knotty, and 
flavorless specimens. 


Modern Cave-Dwellers.—In south. 
ern Chihuahua, Mexico, cave-dwellers are 
found in great abundance, and as wild as 
any of the Mexican tribes at the time of 
Cortez’s conquest. The abodes they live in 
are exactly similar to the old, abandoned 
cliff dwellings of Arizona and New Mexico, 
about which there has been much specula- 
tion. It was almost impossible, said Schwat- 
ka, to get near them, so wild and timid 
were they. Upon the approach of white 
people they fly to their caves by notched 
sticks placed against the face of the cliffs, if 
too steep, although they can ascend vertical 
stone faces, if there are the slightest crev- 
ices for fingers and toes. 

These cliff dwellers are sun worshippers, 
putting their new-born children out in the 
full rays of the sun the first day of their 
lives, and showing many other forms of de- 
votion to the great luminary. They are usu- 
ally tall, lean, and well formed, their skin 
being a blackish red, 
much nearer the color of 
the negro than the cop- 
per-colored Indian of the 
United States. 

Schwatka claims that 
nothing has heretofore 
been known about these people except by 
the half-Indian mountain Mexicans, and 
thinks his investigation will be of immense 
anthropological und archeological value. 
He estimates the cave and cliff dwellers to 
be from 3,000 to 12,000 in number. They 
are armed only with bows, arrows, and 
stone hatchets. 

Type Composition by Machin- 
ery.—One of the most ingenious inventions 
that was ever devised is the linotype, which 


could be called a type setting machine but 
for the fact that it makes the type as it 
goes along. The compositor sits down be- 
fore it as before a piano. He touches a 
key, and a little brass band, with the mold 
of a particular letter on the further edge, 
drops from one of the many tubes in front 
of him. After the molds of a whole word 
are standing on a slide in sight of the com- 
positor, he touches a special key, and a 
space band comes down to keep this word 
separate from the next. As soon as the 
line is complete, the machine clasps the 
little molds tight, and pushes them back- 
ward to a disk which has along window 
just where the molds come. Suddenly the 
machine throws some liquid type metal 
through this open window, and thus into 
the molds. In a moment or two the line of 
words is cast, and is carried to the proper 
place. Finally, this almost human mechan- 
ism takes the molds back to their original 
position. Meanwhile the compositor has 
been playing on the keys and putting an- 
other line of molds together. It is by this 
method that nearly all the ‘‘ copy” for the 
New York 7ribune is ‘‘set up.” A com- 
positor with the linotype can do more than 
twice the work he used to do with the 
‘“‘stick” and his fingers, at less than half 
the cost. 


A Physician’s Knife.—The illus- 
tration supplies a very fair view of the con- 
venient physician’s knife recently brought 
to public notice by the Western Supply Co. 


of Kent, Ohio. It is a combination of in- 
struments that readily serve the practitioner 
for a variety of purposes. For instance, it 
has a good, strong blade, a spatula, a gum 
lancet of excellent steel, and an ingenious 
curette of fine malleable metal that is 
guaged and adjustable for removing foreign 
bodies from the nose or ear. This last in- 
strument is a specialty that gives the knife 
its best value, but the whole combination is 
neat and strong, and obtainable at a very 
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moderate price—that of a first-class three or 
four bladed knife, as ordinarily made. 


A Woman’s Anthropological 
Society.—The Women’s Anthropological 
Society is an unique organization that em- 
braces in its membership some of the most 
cultured women of Washington. Mrs. 
Tilly Stevenson is credited with the origina- 
tion and organization of the society which 
at first consisted of twenty-one women. The 
object was “‘to open to women new fields 
of systematic investigation, to invite their 
co-operation in the development of the sci- 
ence of Anthropology.” Mrs. Stevenson 
served as presiding officer for three years, 
and since her retirement Mrs. Sybil Augusta 
Carter, wife of the Hawaiian minister, has 
filled the presidential chair. Mrs. Steven. 
son traveled extensively with her late hus- 
band, and shared in his work with an intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic sympathy. Many 
of the most interesting specimens of 
native pottery in the National Museum bear 
her name as collector. Mrs. Carter has 
contributed much to the interest of the 
meetings with her papers on the ‘‘Hawaiian’s 
domestic life.” She presides with much 
dignity, and is as much at home in the 
“chair” as in her drawing-room. There 
are two vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary Parke 


Foster, wife of the ex-minister to Spain, and 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher. The corresponding 
secretary is Mrs. Melissa A. Bryan ; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee; 
treasurer, Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
daughter.of the librarian of Congress. 


Suggestions About Oil Lamps. 
—The oil reservoir should be of metal, 
rather than of china or glass. Wicks should 
be soft, not too tightly plaited. Wicks 
should be dried at the fire before being put 
into the lamps, and should be only just long 
enough to reach the bottom of the oil res- 
ervoir. They should be so wide that they 
quite fill the wick-holder without having to 
be squeezed into it, and should be soaked 
with oil before being lit. The reservoir 
should be quite filled with oil every time 
before using the lamp. The lamp should 
be thoroughly clean, all oil should be care- 
fully wiped off, and all charred wick and 
dirt removed before lighting. When the 
lamp is lit the wick should be at first turned 
down and then slowly raised. Lamps 
which have no extinguishing apparatus 
should be put out as follows: The wick 
should be turned down until there is only 
a small flickering flame, and a sharp puff 
or breath should then be sent across the top 
of the chimney, but not down it. 








NEW YORK 
September, 1889. 





THE STANDARD VARIABLE. 


A LITTLE study of the Greek models 
of sculpture that survive, show that the 





classical artist was governed by certain 
principles in his distribution of form. 
He had a standard or model of perfect 


excellence, which was kept before him 
as he worked, and, whatever the subject 
or idea he would represent in the mar- 
ble, he adapted it to that standard. A 
system of rules of proportion was of 


great help to the ancient sculptor, as it 


would be to the modern artist, because 
it enabled him to vary his effects of atti- 
tude and expression, while the perfect 
embodiment of form would not be lost 
sight of. His figure remained beautiful 
in its harmonious relation of parts, and 
coarse variations and unhappy exagger- 
ations were avoided. Modern sculpture, 
says an eminent artist of our day, is de- 
fective because of its tendency to literal- 
ism and imitation of individual models. 
‘* When compared with the best antique 
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work, though far more elaborate in its 
execution, and more finished in its de- 
tails, it is far inferior in character, dig- 
nity, and style. In the antique the 
forms are scientifically disposed, accord- 
ing to a certain established scale or har- 
mony of proportion, and the details are 
subordinated to that distribution. The 
type is never lost sight of ; it dominates 
all the parts. * * * * Modern sculp- 
ture, on the contrary, is full of accident. 
It is domineered over by the model. It 
is founded on no system, and on no sci- 
entific basis. It has no absolute stand- 
ard of proportion for the human form ; 
it is governed by no law, and seeks 
through imitation of the individual 
model to supply this want.” 

This statement confirms what we have 
said in another place of the want of a 
physical standard, and also of the im- 
possibility of establishing one that could 
be regarded as the highest expression of 
beauty and physical capacity. The an- 
cient type of man in either the male or 
female form was simple as compared 
with the modern. The differentiation 
of character in the modern is greater 
commensurately with his civilization, 
and his physique corresponds with it. 
Instead of one type of beauty, there are 
several, temperament and color impart - 
ing their diverse qualities to the compo- 
sition of these types. There is the full- 
chested, strong-limbed, Juno-like type 
of woman, for instance, and there is the 
slim, lithe figure that inspires the sense 
of grace and liveliness: the facial lines 
of one may be strong and even irregu- 
lar ; of the other, delicate and symmet- 
rical. 

We have known opinion to hesitate 
long—if it could not decide—which of 


two women of marked difference in 
physical mold was the more beautiful. 

The standards of Polycleitus and Ly- 
sippus are quoted to-day as matters of 
curiosity, not for observance, because 
the artist who would attempt to follow 
them in his mold of a statue designed to 
perpetuate in marble a Venus of Eng- 
lish or of American society, would earn 
only ridicule for his pains. The waist 
of an Athene or Diana would be deemed 
suitable only in conjunction with the 
coarse face and heavy limbs of the fish- 
woman or laundress. The trim and 
supple artiste of the trapeze and circus- 
ring would be indignant at being repre- 
sented with a torso of such barrel 
dimensions. 

The modern European of Western 
Europe and his emigrant brother of the 
New World is a complex man as com- 
pared with the ancient Greek or Egyp- 
tian, and in his complexity a single 
type can not be made to apply in either 
a physical or mental capacity. Our esti- 
mates can at most becomparative ; never 
absolute. 

Many years ago we attended an exhi- 
bition given by professional gymuasts. 
There were a dozen or more performers, 
and of these two appeared to be of about 
equal skill. One was above the middle 
height, slender in build ; the other, about 
five feet seven inches, with full, round 
body and limbs, much heavier than the 
other. Whatever one would do, the 
other immediately followed, and with 
success. In the high jumping from a 
spring-board the stout man won our ad- 
miration by the grace of his movement ; 
he would bound up ten feet or more in 
the air from the elastic plank, like an 
india rubber ball, and alight on his feet 
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with a certainty that was most refresh- 
ing. In the race upon the sanded track 
his slim antagonist won only by a hair, 
despite his marked advantage in point 
of weight. The stout man had the olive 
complexion and black hair of the South, 
the slim man the sunny hair of the 
North. Either would have served for 
an artist’s model, while so very different 
in constitution. 

Size, other things being equal, is the 
measure of power. Hence it is not the 
larger limb that may be the more mus~ 
cular ; it is not the broader chest that 
may contain the greater extent of lung. 
Asa rule, indeed, it is the man of slim, 
free build that possesses the better mus- 
cular fiber, the compact, tenacious tissue 
that will do the best service. One of 
the most active and enduring men in 
the whole breadth of our large acquaint- 
ance is one below middle height, with a 


chest measurement of but twenty-eight 
and a half inches, a weight of but one 
hundred and ten pounds, but the tem- 
perament is nervo-sanguine, the frame 


slim, the muscular fiber fine and dense, 
and the tissues solid and compact all 
over. We have known this man, when 
the requirements of an exacting profes- 
sion made more than usual dewand upon 
his attention, to go almost without sleep 
for several days, and yet, at the end, 
We have 
known him, after a week of hard work, 


appear fresh and buoyant. 


to mount his ranch pony, and ride 
twenty miles at night over rough moun- 
tain roads to do another a service of 
friendship or benevolence. Were cir- 
cumstances to force him to appeal to his 
muscle for safety against the attack of a 
professional slugger, we are very sure 


that this small man would astonish his 


assailant, and perhaps magnetize him 
into submission by the rapidity and force 
of his onset. This man is what we find 
him to-day—robust, active, free, endur- 
ing above the average, not so much by 
inheritance, for he was a feeble child, 
and later judged consumptive by physi- 
cians, but by means of systematic physi- 
cal culture, aided by uuconquerable 
moral determination. 


THE PLYMOUTH MEMORIAL. 

THE descendants of the Pilgrim fath- 
ers and mothers have been celebrating 
the two hundred and sixty-ninth anni- 
versary of the departure of the May- 
flower from the historic Dutch port, 
Delft Haven. At Plymouth a memorial 
in “living rock” was on that occasion 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies, in 
which North and South united in har- 
monious enthusiasm to accord honor to 
those heroic souls who left home and 
couniry to found a State in the Ameri- 
can wild, where freedom of moral and 
religious conviction could be exercised. 
Nearly forty years ago the resolution 
was taken to build this monument, and 
its final completion, therefore, was prop- 





erly an occasion for rejoicing among 
those who had given it their personal 
interest. 

The entire height of the work is 81 feet, 
of which the granite statue of Faith, the 
central, overshadowing figure, takes 36 
feet. On the four buttresses below the 
pedestal of Faith are seated figures repre- 
senting Freedom, Education, Law, and 
Morality. In the horizontal facing of 
the pedestal are set large tablets, in 
the polished surface of which are chis- 
eled scenes and inscriptions descriptive 


of events in Pilgrim life. The statue is 
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placed in the center of large, open space, 
from which are visible points of special 
interest to the patriotic New Kng- 
lander. 

A Southerner, Mr. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, delivered the oration, and 
the well-known writer, Mr. John Boyle 
O'Reilly, reada poem in the dedication 
ceremonies, thus contributing to the af- 
fair a combination of civil and religious 
sentiment that helped greatly to make it 
national and popular. 

The Pilgrim Society is to be congratu- 
lated for having carried to completion 
an undertaking of which every Ameri- 
can should be proud. 


A HEALTHY MIND. 


THE healthy mind is even-toned, sym- 
metrical, cheerful, hopeful, optimis- 
To it the future has a promise of 
better things, and with its age, even 
when the frost is thickening in the hair, 
and the eyes need strong glasses that 
they may see, there is no loss of its 
bright forelooking. Mr. Lossing, the 
aged writer, said, in a recent letter toa 





tic. 


friend: ‘‘I see humanity progressing 
with marvelous strides toward a higher 
plane, and I believe in the prepondera- 
ting goodness of human nature when 
properly developed. I walk serenely 
amid God’s works of every kind, and 
accept as true His fiat at the creation that 
all was good, and very good.” 

How much of encouragement there 
is in such earnest words, coming as they 
do from a man of much experience in 
lines that relate to human activity ; from 
the man who has studied men, and made 
their history a special field. 

We have a valued correspondent, a 
lady who once stood among the leaders 


of New England thought, and who now 
in old age, because of pecuniary misfor- 
tune and family bereavement, livesin an 
obscure country village, where scarcely 
a tithe of the comfort and ease, to which 
she was accustomed from childhood, 
falls to her lot. Her aged limbs are 
weak, and her eyes dimming year by 
year, but the lines she pens from time 
to time are always instinct with cheer- 
No sorrow, no deprivation, can rob her 
spirit of its upward look ; her mind is 
calm, and its outlook seems chiefly to 
dwell upon the bright and pleasing 
phases of her narrow situation, and 
finds much real enjoyment in little things 
that to most people, with but half her 
culture, would appear most tame and 
dull. 

A healthy mind, what a treasure! 
How few possess it! Yet itis the reward 
of diligence in self-education which the 
many may acquire. 


A PROPER AMBITION. 


THERE is a just ambition to meet all 
duty, to bear all burdens imposed by our 
obligations to God and society ; to stand 
before both as an exponent of sincere 
righteousness, of 
truthfulness, always and everywhere. 
If a man can do this at the head, or near 
it, or any of the controlling interests of 





self-demonstrating 


the land, heshould not shirk the respon- 
But it is a bargain that none 
can afford—-to get a position at the cost 
of deceit—the sacrifice of an honest 
Ambition has no gift to offset 
the loss of self-respect-—-inward truth 
The forfeiture of these is 
the wreck of character—and millions in 
bank or bonds cannot compensate for 
that. 


sibility. 


heart. 


and honor. 
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AS te ffeniriat Boren Ka 





{o fer ff orrespondents, 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional ity of a phy- 





sician will also receive his early attention. 








Tae Exixir ve Brown-Sequarp.—J. U. 
—We are not ready to pronounce judicially 
on this much-talked-of novelty, but must 
express ourselves as very skeptical regard- 
ing any positive virtue alleged to exist in 
the substance itself as administered. There 
is a flavor of antiquity in the composition 
itself, and we should expect as much of the 
compositions of the ‘ famous” Chinese 
‘‘ doctors.” If any of the stories of won- 
derful benefit derived from the ‘ elixir” 
are to be credited, we think that magnetism, 
say in the way of ‘‘ auto-suggestion,” is at 
the bottom of the apparent effects as much 
as anything. If the newspapers, and some 
of the medical publications of the day are 
to be believed, there are many wonderful 
medicaments available to the public for the 
cure of rheumatism, catarrh, consumption, 
etc., etc., and not a month passes but we 
hear of some ‘‘new discovery” that is 
trumpeted with the full blare of assurance 
of its infallible operation upon the mori- 
bund constitution. How very soon these 
marvels of therapeusis blow out! It will 
probably be so with the new vital elixir 
from Paris. Macbeth’s witches’ brew is 
revived in such potencies. 


MANAGEMENT OF A Bap Boy.—The boy 
who has inberited an unfortunate combi- 
nation of faculties, and who has been per- 
mitted to run wild at home must always be 
a difficult subject for the teacher ; often it is 
most discouraging for one to attempt any- 
thing like correction.. At this day physical 
punishment is frowned upon by public sen- 
timent, so that those cases where the whip 
would seem to be the only recourse demand 
most serious consideration. We think that 
the thorough teacher, and by ‘‘ thorough ” 
we mean not only the one who can teach so 
much geography, history, mathematics, 
Latin, and so on, but the one who under- 
stands human nature, rarely needs to use 
physical force any way. He has the tact to 
manage. When he comes in contact with a 
rough, sullen, combative, mischievous, ma- 
licious pupil, his ability to comprehend the 
basic causes of that pupil’s disposition, helps 
in planning how to go to work to modifytheir 
influence upon the young character. Much 
can be done through reason. The shrewd, 
cunning terror of a school usually possesses 
intelligence ; he can understand the teacher’s 
serious talk. We have heard of cases where 
a teacher had a regular physical set-to with 
a hard pupil, and having pretty thoroughly 
whipped him made a good student of him 
ever after. But that teacher had the tact 
to make his physical superiority a point of 
departure for wise mental guidance. No ef- 
fort should be made to crush the spirit of 
a child, but rather to strengthen resolu- 
tion on the side of right and against wrong 
doing. A troublesome pupil has sometimes 
been given a place of responsibility by a 
teacher, and through the exercise of self- 
reliance and dignity led to show foresight 
and authority. In that way traits of self- 
control, and respect for authority have been 
developed, and the character much changed 
for the better. We think that bya careful 
study of almost any case a parent or teacher 
would obtain hints and suggestions that 
would help him to manage what may ap- 
pear to be an incorrigible subject. Recog- 
nizing the better parts of a child’s disposi- 
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tion, we ‘can work upon ‘them, and that is 
the wiser way to secure the more certain 
results. 


Suoorss in PurenoLtocy.—S. A.—In re- 
ply to your questions in regard to the extent 
of one’s preparation before entering the 
field of a lecturer and consultant we should 
say, that no other profession has need of 
more information, general and special, than 
this. One can’ not know too much. He 
has to view human nature on all its sides, 
and the more one knows of the science that 
relates to human nature the better. A 
young man who can go to college and pur- 
sue a thorough course there, and afterward 
take a thorough medical course would be 
the gainer, and the advantage of such train- 
ing would be conspicuous in his after career. 
The phrenologist comes in contact with 
people of all classes, from the most igno- 
rant to the most cultured, and if he has the 
culture that would adapt him to varied posi- 
tions, his success will be the greater, and the 
results in themselves as affecting individu- 
als and the community will be far more 
satisfactory. 


Tue Mystery or Leviration.—M. K.— 
The mystery of this procedure is more ap- 
parent than real. The method that is pur- 
sued deceives even those who are concerned 
in it. One person sits on a chair or lies on 
a table full length. Four persons, two on 
each side, stund close to him, with their 
fingers beneath his body. All five fill their 
lungs with air, and then slowly expel it, 
doing this three or four times, in succession 
at nearly the same time. At the last inspira- 
tion and before the air is expelled, the four 
simultaneously bear up the one prostrate 
and do it with seeming case. You know 
that when a man is going to exert his best 
muscular power he unconsciously takes a 
deep inspiration, and it is while the lungs 
are inflated that his force is exerted. So 
these four persons, in raising the fifth, are 
really exerting considerable strength, but 
their powers being exerted in close unison, 
appears to have but little to do. 

The one who is levitated may or may not 
join the others in breathing; we think it 
would not make any difference whether he 
held his breath or breathed in the usual way. 


Position For Lapy Puysio1an.—M. C.— 


The only place open at this writing to com- 
petition is that of assistant physician in the 
Westborough Insane Asylum. If you desire 
to study forms of alienism here is an op- 
portunity that might be secured by prompt 
application. Dr. N. E. Paine, is Superinten- 
dent of the asylum. Our other lady readers 
who are physicians may be interested in 
this matter. 

ELgcrrioiry AND InpiGEstTion.—L. O.— 
We do not think that the battery will do 
much for your dyspepsia. You must regu- 
late your diet; eat good, easily converted 
food, and avoid over-euting in all cases. Get 
plenty of out-door exercise also. 


Bat Coen Sov == 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















My Dreams.—The article on a dream 
and its fulfillment, published not long ago in 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL, moves me to send you 
a statement in regard to some dreams of my 
own. Some of the events that have been 
of incalculable benefit to the world had con- 
nection with dreams, were the results of 
them, and, I believe, were mankind guided 
oftener by them there would be more hap- 
piness. Not that a// dreams are of importance. 
The immortal Pollok says : ‘‘Some dreams 
were useless, moved by turbid course of 
animal disorder; not so all: Deep moral 
lessons some impressed that naught could 
afterward deface.” And oft in dreams the 
master passion of the soul displays its huge 
deformity concealed by day, warning the 
sleeper to beware, and Ah, who that dreams 
but can testify to the ‘‘ master passion of the 
soul” troubling their sleep ? 

I had a gold locket containing the minia- 
ture of a dead friend, the only one in exist- 
ence, and, of course, prized by the family. 
It was attached to a cord which also had 
upon it a gold pencil with an amethyst stone 
in the top. I usually twisted this cord 
around my belt once or twice and tucked 
the locket beside it. This possibly explains 
the way in which it was lost. I was visiting 
and wore the locket on a Sunday night, and 
on retiring thought I put it as usual on the 
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top of a dressing case in the room. On 
packing my trunk to go home Wednesday, 
I looked for the locket and it was not there, 
and a thorough search of the house failed 
to find it. Saying that I would look no 
longer, and was sure it was in the pocket 
of one of the dresses in the trunk and I 
should find it when I got home, I finished 
packing and returned, but a search of the 
trunk and contents did not reveal it, for in- 
stead of leaving it on the dressing case, as I 
believed, it must have slipped from my belt 
into a hod of coal I had carried up stairs. 

Of course I felt the loss deeply, and 
dreamed almost every night of it. Twice I 
found it in the room I had occupied, defaced 
and in pieces. In the third dream I pulled 
it by one of the pieces from the ashes that 
was thrown in the garden. I then wrote to 
my friends that it was there, and I wished a 
thorough search made. 

A letter in reply contained the ring of the 
locket, which being of coarser metal had 
not melted, and the top of the pencil with 
the stone in it. 

I once dreamed of receiving a large letter, 
and on opening it found a square of black 
silk. The next day the letter came exactly 
as I saw it, but instead of the black silk, 
contained a long obituary, cut from a paper, 
of a friend who had recently died. Thus 
I saw ‘“‘ through a glass darkly,” but the 
black was surely significant of the death. 

Lately I woke from a dream in which I 
was conversing with a niece, who seemed 
just as she did years ago, and I said to my 
daughter, ‘‘ you will hear from them to- 
day, and I think some of the family have 
been ill.” At night the letter came, the 
writer was the niece, and she had been ill 
for a month. In this case my impression 
was that it would be her father. But why 
should I see these things just before they 
occur, and invariably just before I open my 
eyes in the morning, when I am, in no sense 
of the word, asleep certainly? Has the 
spirit eyes, that see more plainly just before 
the outward ones open? And have you, 
wise ones of the JourNnat, of the medical 
profession, any reason to give why, in the 
majority of my dreams, 1 am always at the 
undignified—and by housekeepers dreaded 
—occupation of house cleaning, and usually 
of other folks’ houses? Wherever I may 


be in my dreams, I find something that 
needs repairing or cleansing. My most per- 
sistent dream that drops in somewhere very 
frequently, is of caring for the children of 
others. I sometimes think if I am so blessed 
as to attain heaven, I may be placed in 
charge of ‘the little ones” there. Is it 
not strange how one class of dreams persist- 
ently intrudes when the soul seems domi- 
nant over the body? I often wonder how 
those people who tell me they ‘* never 
dream ” feel. 

Pooh! says a practical reader, who drops 
asleep promptly and nothing disturbs his 
repose, ‘‘ Medical men tell us that we are 
not altogether asleep when we dream.” 
Well, then, how little complete sleep a good 
many have in this world, some, who like 
me, perhaps, have to shut out the moonlight 
and have the house dark and still in order 
to close ‘ an eye;” as Peggoty said, ‘‘ As 
though they hada dozen.” 

I could relate many dreams as singular as 
these I have, but spare the reader the in- 
flictions, but one other thing I will mention. 
My daughter, who sleeps on another floor 
from myself, often comes down relating a 
dream precisely like one I too had that 
night. Is there any solution for this as well 
as for minds of authors acting the same, 
though far apart? Truly we are “‘ fear- 
fully” as well as ‘‘ wonderfully” made. 
Shall we remember beyond? If so, why do 
we so lose this memory as we near it ? Shall 
we have any use for it in a spiritual state 
of existence, the mortal form cast off ? 


Doth the bright butterfly all lightly winging 
Its airy way 
Remember how a loathsome worm once 
clinging 
It crawled mid clay ? 
And shall these spirits, breath of God, 
dissevered 
Forever from the chain 
Of our mortality, their home recovered, 
Look back again ? 
Ab no, from glory unto glory, 
To clearer light, 
Forever learning some sweet heavenly story, 
Faith lost in sight. 
What need of memory to recall the crosses 
That purified, 
Enough if mortal care and grief and losses 
Have sanctified. 
Cousin ConsTANCE. 


True Nobility.—The civilized world 
across the Atlantic agrees that we of the 
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United States have far more satisfactorily 
solved the great social and political prob- 
lems of human life than any European 
country has with its centuries of growth. 
Our civilization has pre-eminently favored 
the lower orders of society, has socially 
and intellectually elevated the poor, the 
downtrodden, and oppressed ; in this lies 
its excellence, its superiority. 

But the true patriot, exult as he may 
over the glorious achievements of the past, 
cannot help lamenting that in these later 
times there are great and growing qualities 
of character that are injurious to people 
and government. Our development in one 
respect has taken on too much of the rigid, 
inflexible, Carthagenian spirit. We meas- 
ure everything by dollars and cents. Ser- 
vices are adjusted according to the pay re- 
ceived. ‘‘If you pay me well I'll serve you 
well.” has become our motto. The preva- 
Jence of such a spirit absolutely prevents 
the highest development—the development 
which produces scholars, bards, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen. 

The atmosphere in which great men 
thrive is where the spirit prevails that asks 


not ‘‘ Am I doing too much for the money,” 


but “‘Is my work well done?” Such a 
spirit unconsciously obeys both human and 
divine law ; it carries the law within its own 
breast ; ii is true to the law, to humanity, 
and to God by being true to itself : it fulfills 
its task, not for the dollars and cents it 
brings, but for the pleasure and enjoyment 
there is in it; for the means it affords to de- 
velop talents and character ; for the oppor- 
tunity it furnishes as a stepping-stone 
to something higher, greater, grander, 
nobler. 

Another outgrowth to be deplored is the 
common want of deference shown in all 
classes for superiors, and especially toward 
parents and teachers. Instead of comply- 
ing with the demands of true nobility, and 
treating all, even the most humble, with 
courtesy and kindness, we recognize no dis- 
tinction nor elevation, but treat even the 
most worthy with flippancy or indifference. 

True nobility is humble, reverent, unpre- 
tentious: it seeks not for monument, posi- 
tion, honor, or fame; its vital expression is 
not in words but in deeds; it makes every 
excellence a part of itself, and lets men read 


its talents and character in what it accom- 
plishes. 

I know of no other man that was so 
nearly perfect an embodiment of all the 
crowning virtues of true nobility as was the 
Father of our Country. Subordinating 
everything to the building up of character, 
he entered whole-souled upon every work 
he undertook regardless of remuneration. 
Seven years he served the American people 
at the hazard of his life, without accepting 
a cent for his services. He was without 
morbid egotism or pretension ; simple, mod- 
est, reverent, dignified, and refined. He 
entered public life, not for the pleasure of 
exercising power, but for the satisfaction of 
performing duty. His genius was the 
genius of character and action, which 
is the highest expression and the last 
result of greatness of mind. Neither danger 
nor difficulty, neither success nor defeat, 
neither praise nor censure could turn him 
aside from his exalted purpose. Under all 
conditions and circumstances, with ‘ Do 
your duty though the heavens fall,” for his 
motto, he stood firm like the pyramids of 
Egypt. He won, without seeking, a crown 
of undying glory. 

If ever our civilization is to attain to high- 
est excellence it must be pervaded with 
such a sentiment as animated Washington. 
When such a sentiment shall animate our 
people, then will American civilization be- 
come the brightest star in the firmament ; 
scholars, bards, philosophers, statesmen, 
and great artists will everywhere spring up, 
and our nation will be not as a house built 
on sand but upon the everlasting rock, 
standing for all time to come the proudest 
structure ever erected by human hand. 

J. 8. ROESLER. 





PERSONAL. 


Leopo.p, King of Belgium, does not use 
tobacco, is a vegetarian, dislikes music, and 
acknowledges other eccentricities. One of 
these is an aversion to wearing his hat in 
the open air, as he believes the action of 
the wind on his head is beneficial. He is 
nevertheless a rare linguist, an enthusiastic 
amateur painter, and a man of real strength 
and character. 


Lovis Kossurn is still living, and at 
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eighty-eight, we are told, ‘is enjoying not 
only good health for one of his age, but 
preserves all the faculties of his mind.” He 
lives close to Turin, in a pleasant villa, sur- 
rounded by a handsome garden, which he 
planted himself and has cultivated with 
great care. 


Dr. Kipp, the distinguished “ irregular ” 
of London, writes of the ‘‘ Last Illness of 
Lord Beaconsfield” in very interesting 
terms in a late number of the Wineteenth 
Century. It will be remembered that the 
great diplomatist regarded Kidd as his most 
skilful physician, and would have no other. 


—.. 


PERSONAL. 


Henry Saaw, “the best friend St. Louis 
ever had,” died in that city on Aug. 25. He 
was in his ninetieth year. Bornin England, 
he came to America at nineteen and made 
St. Louis his home. Going into the hard- 
ware business he prospered, at forty retiring 
with a competence. After a long season of 
foreign travel he returned and made the 
cultivation of plants and flowers his chief 
pursuit, finally opening to the public a 
splendid collection, which is now the pro- 
perty of St. Louis. The greater part of a 
large estate is bequeathed to that city, as he 
has no near relatives besides a sister and a 
cousin. 


—_>2—> ——— 
WISDOM. 


** Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue man who is satisfied in this world, 
if such there be, is dwarfed mentally. 


Tuosr who always love have not the leis- 
ure to complain and be unhappy.—Jowbert. 

Every living human being is essential to 
creation; he has a commission to fulfill, 
and just condemnation waits him who neg- 
lects willfully or runs away. 

Tue grand spirits that move the world do 
not originate in the halls of luxury, but in 
lowly tenements and cabins of hardship and 
want. 

He who has a cheerful spirit, who can 
laugh and sing, who has a soul open to the 
beauty and charity of the world, has an en- 
dowment that is worth more to him than 
gold. 


‘‘ THERE are only a few swift years—Ah, 
let 
No envious taunts be heard; 
Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 
And fillup the measure with love's sweet 
wine, 
But never an angry word.” 


<-> 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘“‘Suatt I sing for you, Tom?” 
you a song with a refrain?” 
‘** Well, then, please refrain.” 


‘*Have 
“cc Yes.” 


‘‘T say, my friend, where have you been 
for a week back?” ‘‘I haven’t been any- 
where,” was the reply, ‘‘and I haven't got 
a weak back.” 


Aw Irishman, having been told that the 
price of bread had been lowered, exclaimed : 
‘* This is the first time I ever rejoiced in the 
fall of my best friend.” 


Bripr—* George, dear, when we reach 
town let us try to avoid leaving the impres- 
sion that we are newly married.” ‘ All 
right, Maud, you can lug this valise.” 

‘*How old are you, Tommy?” ‘Nine 
when I am on my feet, and six when I 
stand on my head.” ‘‘ That’s funny. How 
do you make it ?” “Why, if you stand 
a 9 on its head, it’s a 6, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘ARE they boys or girls?” asked the 
motherly lady, meeting a pair of twins in a 
baby carriage. ‘‘ Wan of aich kind, mum.” 
replied the nurse. ‘‘ Whatare their names ?” 
‘* Maxie, mum, and Minnie, mum.” ‘Oh, 
Isee. That's the long and the short of it.” 


HEREDITARY. 

Miss FivesuMMERs—‘‘ Say, mamma, was 
your grandpa a dairyman?” 

Mamma (with surprise)—why, no, dar- 
ling! what makes you ask so ridiculous a 
question ? 

Miss F.—‘‘ Why, papa says you read so 
many milk-and- watery novels, you know!” 

“Ong good turn deserves another,” as 
the man said when he threw a somerset out 
of an upper window, on hearing that his 
uncle had turned over his estate to a younger 
brother ! 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR SWEDISH 
MOVEMENT AND MASSAGE TREATMENT. 
By Prof. Hartvig Nissen, Director of the 
Swedish Health Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Published by F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. 
This volume contains, in brief form, a de- 

scription of the treatment noted. The author 

is a Swede, and, therefore, so far as the exer- 
cises and the movements called Swedish are 
concerned, he may be deemed competent to 
write on them. He has chosen to epitomize 
and condense his instruction rather than to 
expand and elaborate, as is the case now-a- 


days with most writers on subjects that in- 
volve technicalities. As a treatise, therefore, 
it wi'l be all the more welcome to those prac- 
titioners of medicine who would know some- 


thing of massage. Twenty-nine illustrations 
accompany the text. We are not of those 
who accept all the accounts of the marvelous 
results of muscle manipulation, but we know 
enough of the method to feel warranted in 
saying that massage, under the direction of a 
skillful operator, will obtain effects that are 
often more satisfactory and permanent than 
these following the old drug treatment. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
37th meeting. Held at Cleveland, August, 

"71888. 

This interesting document will be welcomed 
by the members of the A. A.S. The editor 
has sought to put into moderate compass the 
transactions of the association. Those ad- 
dresses unly that were deemed important have 
been given much if any space. Everything 
that was deemed of value in the transactions 
is included in the list. Anthropology, as 
usual, is allotted but a few pages. The consti- 
tution and list of members occupies a particu- 
larly prominent place. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Sermons preached in 
Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1887-89, 


By Lyman Abbott. 12mo, pp. 301. N. Y.: 
Fords, Howard, Hulbert. 


This volume contains 18 sermons, which 
have been selected as worthy of that pre-emi- 
nence which the volume form signifies. Hav- 
ing been taken down in shorthand, and revised, 
they have therefore the characteristics of ex- 
temporaneous addresses, and are not wanting 
in freedom, ease, and pertinency. The first of 
the series, entitled “ A Great Leader,” very 
properly sets forth the character and work of 
Henry Ward Beecher; “TheLaw of Progress ;’’ 
The “Religion of Humanity ;”’ ‘‘ Salvation by 
Growth;” “The Peace of God;”’ ‘The Spiritual 
Nature,” are some of the topics that are con- 
sidered in those sermons which follow. One 
is struck in looking over these discourses by 
the marked impression Mr. Beecher made upon 
the mind of his successor. Dr. Abbot cannot be 
said to possess the breadth of observation, 
that appreciation of the reality of facts, and 
of the greater movements in the everyday life 
of men that was so marked in the declarations 
of Mr. Beecher, but he has an unusual amount 
of reflective sagacity ; besides being keen 
and critical in philosophy, never foggy or 
depressing, and clear-headed, sensible, and 
suggestive. If he does not get down so square- 
ly to the life of common human nature as Mr. 
Beecher did, he discerns the spiritual needs of 
humanity. and aims to draw upward the 
thoughts of his hearers and readers. 


PROMINENT [NCIDENTS IN THE LIFE oF J. M. 
WIETING, INCLUDING His TRAVELS AROUND 
THE WoRLD. By Mary Elizabeth Wieting. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 221. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons, New York and London. 


Dr. Wieting’s death seemed to us rather 
sudden. Shortly before its announcement, 
we had met him in Néw York, and then he ap- 
peared to be in good health. He was a man 
of unusual activity and force and thorough 
going. We had associated with him many 
years of future life, and could scarcely realize 
that he was over 70 years of age. He had 
taken a warm interest in mental science and 
physiology from youth, and had done not a 
little of public service in connection with 
Phrenology. His interest in this respect may 
be said never to have declined. We could 
wish that the biographical matter of the book 
were more extended than it is. What the edi- 
tor has included is interesting, and leads one 
to expect more. We are given the best 
glimpses of the man in his reminiscences of 
travel. His tour in the Old World did not 
vary much from the route pursued by the or- 
dinary tourists, but here and there features 
appear in his notes that have their individual 
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character, not only expressive of the impres- 
sions that different scenes had made upon his 
observant and experienced mind, but signifi- 
cant of his peculiar tone of thinking. Many il- 
lustrations from photographs and views col- 
lected em route add their attraction to a well 
made volume. 


GREAT SERMONS BY GREAT PREACHERS. 
Published by the author of “ Evangelical 
Landmarks.” 16mo, pp. 354. Frank Boyer, 
publisher, Reading, Pa. : 

This volume is an attempt on the part of 
the editor to arrange, under one cover, a num- 
ber of sermons by representative clergymen. 
The English clergy have the field almost en- 
tirely to themselves in the book, the editor 
presuming that Americans are so familiar 
with the sermons of their own great divines 
that it was not necessary to include more 
than one or two of our own great pulpit 
orators. What appears to have been upper- 
most in the editor’s mind, when he made the 
selection of topics, was to compile those dis- 
courses that are free from sectarian bigotry 
and, at the same time, are distinguished by a 
healthful evangelical tone, purity of style, 
good reasoning and learning. These qualities 
in fine, commend the sermons to us. Among 
the preachers are Canon Liddon, George 
Horner, Thomas Guthrie, Frederick Robert- 
son, Charles Kingsley, T. W. Farrer, Arthur 
P. Stanley, Thos. Chalmeis, and E. B. 
Pusey. The reader is given an opportunity 
to compare these great preachers, so far as 
their thought, phraseology, and style are con- 
cerned. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PRopHYLAXIS. A paper read before the New 
York Society of American Scientific In- 
vestigation. By Henry G. Hanchett, M. D., 
author of ‘‘ Modern Domestic Medicine,”’ 
etc. 

This pamphlet of 18 pages isa plea in be- 
half of liberty in regard to the custom of vac- 
cination. A strong argument is made against 
the persistence of the practice, statistics and 


rsonal observation and authority bein 
called into requisition to support the claims o 


the author that it is unnecessary and futile as a 
protection against smallpox. There appears 
to be a growing sentiment in England against 
the common method of vaccination, and Dr. 
Hanchett has put himself in the ranks of those 
on this side of the Atlantic who assert that hy- 
giene and sanitation have more value as pre- 
ventives of sickness and disease than any 
method of inoculation. 


Tue Irish LAND AND LaABoR QuEsTION IL- 
LUSTRATED IN THE HIstory OF RALA- 
HINE. By E. T. Craig, Secretary and Trus- 
tee of the Association, and author. Lon- 
don: Trubner & Co. 


The poet, of Ralahine is a history of co- 
operation. The movement was inaugurated 
in County Clare, Ireland, in 1831. The inci- 
dents related have something of the character 
of romance, but Mr. Craig tells the story with 
such directness and sincerity that we can be- 
lieve sryees that is said in his book. The 
principles which were introduced in this form 
to illustrate fairness in practical life were 
philosophical and true. The failure of the 
enterprise, like many similar failures, was due 
to the incapacity of the moneyed interests to 
comprehend thoroughly their bearings. Yet 
there was a degree of success, and that in it- 
self carries the demonstration of the later ac- 
complishment of the movement for a true 
reform in the harmonious association of capi- 
tal and labor. 


THE HANDBOOK OF TREATMENT. 
liam Aitken, M. D., F.R.S., etc. 
by E. B. Treat, New York. 
Notice in the July number of this maga- 


zine was erroneously quoted as to price, that 
being $2.75, not $2. 


By Wil- 
Published 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—BULLETIN OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION.— 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, VII. July, 
1889. 

_A paper on the Influences of Certain Con- 
ditions, such as different temperatures, vari- 
able watering, dry seed or wet seed, light or 
heavy seed, etc.—on the sprouting of seeds. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YorRK STATE STE- 
NOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting, Aug. 21 and 22, 1888. 

An interesting account of a pleasant gather- 
ing of shorthand writers, representing all 
lines of professional relation. Of course it is 


done verbatim et literatim, and in the best 
style of the art. 
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“ECHOES” 
BY PROFESSOR 


F one-tenth part of the interesting inci- 
dents which occur in our Phrenological 
Examination Room could with propriety be 
presented to the public, it would make a 
chapter as interesting as a romance, and as 
readable as a fairy tale. The wonderful 
‘* hits,” as people call them, in describing 
character, and the counsel and guidance 
which they receive in reference to their 
health, and the right control and manage- 
ment of their talents, skill, force, and faults, 
and the openings and suggestions which we 
make to those who wish to improve their 
relations to life by means of better occupa- 
tions, would fill volumes. 

The writer met at a recent lecture of his 
in Brooklyn, a bright, energetic young man 
who came to him and said, “‘ you do not 
know me, but I shall never forget an inter- 
view I had with you four years ago, and the 
advice you gave me on the subject of a 
suitable occupation. You told me I was 


capable of doing something better than I 
was engaged in; that I ought to be a man 
on my own account, have a business of my 
own and be master of it, and not be danc- 
ing attendance on some one else, and doin 

boy’s work all my life in a store. You ad- 
vised me to learn to be a builder, and to 


study the science of building. namely, arch- 


itecture. I accepted your advice. I spent 
three years in learning the business, took les- 
sons in architectural drawing, and now have 
a trade and a profession, a business of my 
own, and I am only twenty-two years old.” 

A few of his friends, we suppose, know 
what he thinks about it, but the 700,000 
people in Brooklyn, with the exception 
of perhaps twenty people, do not know it. 
He could have used up the amount, which 
the advice cost him, in candies, cigarettes, 
and soda water, and not have been any bet- 
ter, but much the worse in mind, body, and 
pocket. 

Three years ago a lady, healthy, vigorous, 
and intelligent, called for an examination to 
be written outin full. She desired to know 
what she could best do to earn a living 
henceforth. We said, ‘‘If you were not 
more than eighieen years of age we would 
advise you by all means to study medicine. 
You have the talent, the constitution, the 
practical judgment, the sociability, and the 
courage to fill the place well.” At the close 
of the interview she said, ‘‘ You examined 
and wrote out my character ten years ago, 
and advised me then, as now, to study med- 
icine. I had never thought of such a thing 


FROM THE CONSULTATION ROOM, 


NELSON SIZER. 


as desirable or possible, and I went awa’ 
disappointed and angry. I would not tol- 
erate the thought of becoming a doctor. 
But the subject haunted me, and the result 
was that in afew months I was studyi 
for that profession, in due time qraduntelt 
entered upon successful practice, enjoyed 
the work, saw the great need of a hospital 
for women and children, and urged the plan 
upon the people of the city where I reside. 
A charter was obtained from the Legislature 
of the State; the hospital was built, and J 
have been placed at the head of it. During 
the years of its existence hundreds of pa- 
tients have been treated, and the institution 
is very popular, at least among the ladies. 

‘Now I have come in to express my grat- 
itude, to give you the encouragement which 
is your duc, and to say that you have been 
the cause of my success. I wanted also to 
have another examination to see if you 
would say the same as you did before. It 
is the same, only you talk stronger now, if 
there is any difference.” 

There are men in this city of New York 
who, by means of a phrenological exami- 
nation, have been taken away from a worth- 
less business, and recommended and urged 
to adopt another. in which new business 
they have acquired hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that they have saved. Occasion- 
ally one of these persons brings in his son 
for examination as to his future pursuit, ana 
then incidentally tells us the story of what 
we have done for himself, attributing his 
choice of business, and the success he has 
derived from it, simply from following the 
unexpected advice he got from us regard. 
ing the matter. 

t seems a little queer that men havin 
thus been r on the right track should 
know it and feel it, and yet rarely take the 
trouble just to drop in and speak the truth 
to us with its encouragement; but when 
they come they expect us to tell them the 
whole truth.just as they expect that a good 
physician will heal them when they go to 
him for relief, and therefore they do not 
consider it a matter for congratulation with 
us, ——— they fully appreciate the service 
rendered them and are happy in its benefits. 
They would as soon think of going around 
to see the engineer who surveyed their farm, 
or the mason who laid a wall, to thank him 
over and over for doing what they expected 
he would do and paid him for doing ; so we 
have to consider it a compliment when they 
thus take it for granted that we know our 
advice is worthy to be followed. We get this 
much from these customers, however; they 
bring their sons and grandsons for us to ‘‘do 
likewise ” for them, and it is only then that 
we find out how much they believe that 
they have derived from consultation with us. 
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